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FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVERSY, 
No. VI. 
Glasgow Discussion ;—Third Night.— Colonization. 
Wepnespay, June, 15th, 1836. 


Mr. Breckinrince said, the subject for discussion this evening, 
by two appointments, was the great cause of Colonization, as it 
presented itself in America; and he was aware that of all the parts 
of the subject of these discussions, there was none on which their 
opinions were more decidedly made up against what he believed to 
be truth. It was therefore peculiarly embarrassing for him to 
enter upon the subject, but he did so with that frankness and can- 
dour with which he had entered upon the other topics of discus- 
sion; and if he could not show them sufficient reason to commend 
the principles of colonization to their minds and feelings, he could 
only expect that they should remain of their present opinions. 

The scheme of colonization was not a new onein America. It 
had been spoken of forty or fifty years ago, by him who, in his day, 
ranked next to the father of his country in the affections of the 
American people. Mr. Jefferson, before he filled the presiden- 
tial chair, while he was president, and afterwards, occupied his 
thoughts with this great scheme. Being himself a decided enemy 
to slavery, he tried to rouse the minds of his countrymen to the 
advantages which would arise from colonizing the free blacks of 
America, on some part of the western coast of Africa. With this 
view he entered into negotiations with the Sierra Leone Company 


in this country, to receive into their colony free people of colour from - 


America ; and he had also applied to the Portuguese government, 
at that time a large African proprietor, for a place where the free 
blacks might be allowed to colonize themselves. Whether these 
efforts, which were applauded by many wise and good men, deserv- 
ed to be praised or blamed, was not the topic to be taken up at 
present; but they showed that the scheme was one which could 
not be — anew scheme. 
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This proposal of colonizing the free blacks of America, on the 
west coast of Africa, had obtained the approbation of nine-tenths 
of all those throughout America who took any interest in the fate 
of the black race: for even the great bulk of those who were now 
in favour of ‘“‘abolitionism,”’ were at one time the fiiends of Coloni- 
zation. Whether they had good or bad reasons for the change 
which had taken piace in their opinions, would be more apparent, 
perhaps, when they arrived at the end of the discussion. It was 
in the course of the year 1522 or 1823, that the first colonists were 
sent out from America, in any considerable number. He might 
not be perfectly accurate in his dates, as he gave them from mem- 
ory, but the present argument did not depend on exact accuracy In 
that respect. The society for promoting the colonization scheme, 
was organised some years before the date stated above; then an 
expedition was sent out to explore the coast of Africa, with a view 
to establishing the colony ; and afterwards another to purchase ter- 
ritory; and then the colonists were sent out, which he believed 
took place for thie first time, about 1820. The society continued 
to pursue the scheme for a period of ain or ten years, and met 
with no opposition, except from some parties in the extreme south: 
but had the concurrence of almost all the wise, the good, and the 
benevolent in America. It was not till about 1830 that any very 
violent opposition was made to the society’s operations; and he 
believed Mr. Garrison was among the first who opposed it, on the 
ground that its Operations were injurious to the interests of the 
coloured race in America. Mr. Arthur Tappan also seceded from 
the society soon after, but upon different grounds from Garrison. 
His opposition arose from the society’s not taking up his ground in 
reference to temperance. He had no hesitation in saying that in 
principle Mr. ‘Tappan was right, and that the society was wrong ; 
as they did not go far enough in regard to this point. Hethe more 
readily admitted that in this particular Mr. Tappan’s*¥iews were 
right, as he was wrong in every other point which he assumed in 
reference to the society. But it was not till about 1852, that an 
organised opposition to the society began to manifest itself. In 
183 the American Anti-Slavery Society was established, one of 
the fundamental principles of which, and perhaps the one they 
most zealously propagated, was uncompromising hostility to the 
colonization scheme. In the progress of events too, it turned out 
that all the friends of colonization did not see alike on all parts of 
the subject. Many of them thought that the interests involved 
were too important and too large to be left to a single board of 
management, or staked on a single series of experiments. Some 
considered that one general principle of operation could not be 
made broad enough for the circumstances of all the states, and 
hence arose several separate societies: as thatof Maryland, organ- 
ised on peculiar principles, which have direct reference to general 
emancipation ; and as those of New York and Philadelphia, which 
have founded a colony on principles of peace ;—the great temper- 
ance principle being equally held by them and the Maryland Soci- 
ety. The general society at Washington, assumed the ground of 
colonizing on the west coast of Africa, with their own consent, 
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persons of colour from America, who were of good character, and 
who were free at the time of their being sent out. The Maryland 
Society went a stepfarther. They saw that the colonization scheme 
would have a reflex action favourable to emancipation; and they 
carried on their operations with a direct and avowed reference to 
the ultimate emancipation of the slaves in that state. The New 
York and Philadelphia societies were founded as 1 have above said, 

on the principles of temperance and peace—the former principle 
being common also tothe Maryland scheme. The united societies 
of New York and Philadelphia first took out 120 slaves, who had 
been manumitted by the late Dr. Hawes of Va., and formed them 
into acolony. The Parent Society’s territory in Africa was called 
Liberia. It was about 100 leagues in length along the coast, about 
10 or 15 leagues deep, and there were five or six settlements all 
under the general controul of that society. There were in them 
all about 4,000 colonists, a great portion of whom were manumit- 
ted slaves. The colony of the Maryland Society was farther south 
than that of the Parent Society. It was situated on that point of 
the coast called Cape Palmas, and was itself called Maryland in 
Afiica. It was under the charge of a board of management in 
Maryland, and consisted at this time of between two and three 
hundred colonists, who were chiefly manumitted slaves. The 
other colony, that belonging to the New York and Philadelphia 
Societies, was at Bassa Cove; and was under the charge of the 
directors of that society. There were in all about 5000 colonists 
under the charge of these societies. 

For the first few years of the existence of the Parent Society, it 
was supported by a number of gentlemen, for very different reasons. 
At the commencement it was not perhaps perfectly clear how it 
might operate. Some advocated the cause, and supported the 
interests of the society, on the principles of direct humanity to the 
free coloured persons of America. Others again supported it as 
calculated to produce collateral effects fav ourable to the slaves, and 
the general cause of emancipation in the country. Others on the 
ground that it would enable the country to get rid of the coloured 
population, without much reference to what might be the result 
to the coloured population themselves; just as in England there 
were individuals who would promote emigration to get the country 
tid of those who were, as they supposed, given to idleness, and a 
burden upon the country. There may have been some who sup- 
ported the society from an actual love for slavery, and as a means 
which they supposed might lessen some of the evils by which it 
was accompanied. During the first years of the society’s opera- 
tions, many thousands of speeches were delivered, and many hun- 
dreds of pamphlets were published about the society, its opera- 
tions, and their effects ; and it was quite possible that Mr. Thomp- 
son might be able to bring forward some sentences and scraps from 
the speeches of slave-owners, who looked upon the society asa 
means of perpetuating slavery in America; or he might produce 
some speech, in which the society was supported as a means of 
ridding the country of the free people of colour, no matter what 
became of them afterwards. But it was uncandid and unjust to 
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take this plan of opposing the cause; because it was well known 
that whatever might be the case in particular instances, the general 
fact was, that the great majority of the supporters of the society 
had always supported it, because of the good effects they antici- 
pated from it in favour of ultimate emancipation, as well as its 
present, and immense benefits to the free blacks. Now, I chal- 
lenge Mr. Thompson to the plain admission, or the plain denial of 
these statements. If he denies them I am content: for in that 
case, he will stand convicted in America, for the denial of that 
which every man, woman, and child there, knows to be true. If 
he admits my statements to be substantially true, then the entire 
point of the charges brought by him and his friends, against col- 
onization, is broken off; and all he or they can allege against it, 
can equally be alleged against every thing, good or bad, that ever 
existed, namely, that men supported it for various or even opposite 
reasons. I go farther—I assert, and call upon Mr. T. to admit or 
deny it, I care not which—that just in proportion as the cause has 
developed itself, and its natural and legitimate influences have been 
plainly exhibited—those who favour slavery have cooled in its sup- 
port, or withdrawn entirely from it—while those who favour eman- 
cipation, and desire the good of the free people of colour, have, 
in the same degree, and with increasing cordiality, rallied around 
it. Insomuch, that it will be difficult, if not wholly impossible, for 
any evidences of friendship to it, from an avowed friend of slavery, 
to be culled out of all his scraps, as occurring within the last three 
or four years. Indeed, no persons were more. persecuted, after 
what Mr. T. calls persecution, in some of the southern states, than 
those who advocate the cause of colonization, a fact which began 
to occur as soon as those slave-owners, who desired slavery to 
continue, clearly saw that the natural result was the ultimate eman- 
cipation of the slaves. How far the conduct of Mr. Thompson 
and his friends was calculated to produce a re-action in the south, 
and incline moderate and humane masters to the views of the 
emancipationists, cannot now be determined. But that the increas- 
ing wisdom and benevolence of the south, will compensate for the 
folly and frenzy at the north, there is good reason to hope. 

He would now proceed to give a few reasons why this scheme 
of colonization should be supported. But he would first call their 
attention to a resolution proposed by Mr. George Thompson, at a 
meeting of the Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society at Boston :— 


‘That, as the American Colonization Society has been demonstrated to be in 
its principles unrighteous, unnatural, and proscriptive, the attempt now made to 
give permanency to this institution is a fraud upon the ignorance, and an outrage 
upon the intelligence of the public, and as such deserves the severest reprobation. ”’ 


The verbiage of this resolution showed its parentage. No one 
who had ever heard one of Mr. Thompson’s speeches could for a 
moment doubt the authorship of the resolution. But what were 
they to think of an individual who, being almost a perfect stranger 
in America, came forward at a public meeting, and spoke in terms 
like these of a society, supported and encouraged by the great 
majority of the nation—embracing in that majority most of what is 
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distinguished by rank, by knowledge, or by virtue, in the country ? 

What but universal execration from the violent, and pity and con- 

tempt from all—could be expected to follow such proceedings? 

And yet London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, celebrate the prudence 

Ce Mr. Thompson in America, and praise his conduct there on their 
ehalf! 

It was not demonstrated that the scheme was either unnatural, 
proscriptive, or unrighteous. He wished much to hear Mr. Thomp- 
son attempt that demonstration. He (Mr. B.) would attempt to 
prove on the other hand, that in itself the scheme was good, wise, 
and benevolent. His first reason was that it was good for the free 
black population of America, for whose benefit it was intended. 
Whatever might be the opinions entertained regarding slavery: 
whatever might be the opinion as to the duty of admitting the free 
coloured population to all the rights and privileges of white people; 
taking it for granted that slavery should be abolished ; taking it for 
granted that the free coloured population should have the same 
rights and privileges as the white population; admitting, as so 
many have declared, that these free people of colour are generally 
very little elevated above the condition of the slaves; granting the 
existence of an absurd prejudice among the white population against 
people of colour; taking as true, all the assertions of all, or any 
parties, on this subject, and then say, if it is not a good, a wise, a 
humane reason, for encouraging the society, that they are able to 
snatch 1000 or 10,000 of these degraded, ruined, undone, and un- 
happy people from the condition they are placed in, and plant them 
in comfort, freedom, and peace in Africa? While Mr. Thompson 
and his friends were trying their schemes to terminate slavery, and 
break down prejudice against colour—schemes which were likely 
to be long in progress, if we were to judge by the past—it seem- 
ed most extraordinary that they should object to our efforts to take 
a portion of these people out of the grasp of their present sorrows, 
and do for them in Africa all that has been done for ourselves in 
America. Above all things, is it not inexplicable, that they should 
consider slavery on one side of the Atlantic, better than freedom 
on the other? A thought proving him who held it unworthy of 
freedom any where. If this was not a scheme full of wisdom and 
benevolence towards the suffering free negroes, he knew not what 
wisdom, goodness, or benevolence meant. They proposed to do 
nothing without the free consent of the coloured people. And 
now, if a similar offer were made to every poor and unfortunate 
inhabitant of Glasgow, and all of them chose to remain here, except 
one, and that one were captivated by the account of some distant 
El Dorado, and chose to push his fortune there, could the rest as- 
sume over this one the right of saying, you shall not go; we are 
determined not to go, and equally determined not to let you go. 
Yet the abolitionists have been going about from Dan to Beersheba, 
not only attacking and villifying the whites, for proposing to colo- 
nise the blacks, with their own free consent; but equally attacking 
the blacks for availing themselves of the offer. And though the 
colony had been stigmatised as a grave, as a place of skulls, it was 
the very place fitted by nature for the black population ; the land 
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granted by God to their fathers. It is in one sense then, a matter 
of no moment, what the causes are which induce the society to 
make the offer, or the black population to emigrate to Africa.— 
Even on the showing of the abolitionists themselves, the coloured 
population are kept in a state of degradation; and it is certainly 
just and good, that means should be afforded them for getting rid 
of that degradation. 

In the second place, he maintained that this colonization scheme, 
naturally tended to promote the cause of general emancipation. 
To illustrate this, Mr. Breckinridge read the following extract from 


the Maryland Report of 1835, p. 17 :— 


‘‘ The number of manumissions in the state, reported to the Board since the 
last annual report, is two hundred and ninety-nine, making the whole number 
reported as manumitted, since the passage of the Act of 1831, eleven hundred 
and one. ”’ 


This extract showed that the scheme did not prevent manumis- 
sion, but had tended gradually to increase its amount. That this 
was the intention and actual effect of the colonization scheme, ho 
would now prove to the meeting, in so far as regarded Maryland ; 
and if he did so of that state, he supposed they would not find it 
difficult to believe the same thing of other states, as it was against 
Maryland that Mr. ‘Thompson had expended his peculiar virulence. 
Mr. B. then read the following :— 


‘‘ Resolved, That this Society believe, and act upon the belief, that colonization 
has a tendency to promote emancipation, by affording to the emancipated slave a 
home, where he can be happier und better off, in every point of view, than in 
this country, and so inducing masters to manumit for removal to Africa, who would 
not manumit unconditionally.— Third Annual Report, p 5. 

‘© Maryland, through her State Society, is about trying the important experi- 
ment, whether, by means of colonies on the coast of Africa, slave-holdidg states 
may become free states. The Board of Managers cannot doubt of success, how- 
ever ; and in exercising the high and responsible duties devolving upon them, it is 
with the firm belief that the time is not very remote, when, with the full and free 
consent of those interested in this species of property, the State of Maryland will 
be added to the list of the non-slave-holding states of the Union.”’—Third An- 
nual Report, p. 6. 

‘*It has been charged, again and again, against the general scheme, that its 
tendencies were to perpetuate slavery ; and, at this moment, both in this country 
and in Europe, there are those who stigmatise the labours of men like Finley, 
Caldwell, Harper, Ayres, Ashmun, Key, Gurley, Anderson, and Randall, as 
leading to this end. Unfounded as is the charge, it has many believers. The 
colonization law of Maryland is based upon a far different principle ; for the emi- 
gration of slaves is expressly prohibited, and the transportation of those who are 
emancipated is amply provided for. In accordance, therefore, with the general 
sentiment of the public, and anxious that colonization in the state should be re- 
lieved from the imputation put upon the cause, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, avowing that the extirpation of slavery in Maryland was the chief object 
of the Society’s existence.’’— Third Jnnual Report, p. 33. 


Throughout the Report, the same current of events was referred 
to, and they were found to be every where the same as to the effects 
of the colonial scheme, on the manumission of slaves. To show 
the cause of the objections to the scheme by free persons of colour, 
Mr. B. read the following extract :— 
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‘* The Board would here remark, that in collecting emigrants from among the 
free persons of colour in the state, the greatest difficulty they have experienced 
has grown out of the incredulity of these with regard to the accounts given to 
them of Africa. Even when their friends in Liberia have written to them, inviting 
them to emigrate, and speaking favourably of the country, they have believed that 
a restraint was upon the writers, and that the Society’s agents prevented any letter 
from reaching America, which did not speak in terms of praise of Africa. The 
ingenuity of the coloured peuple in this state devised a simple test of the reliance 
that was to be placed in letters purporting to be written by their friends, which 
they have, during the last year or eighteen months, been putting into practice. 
When the emigrant sailed from the United States, he took with him one half of a 
strip of calico ; the other half being retained by the person to whom he was to 
write when he reached Africa. If he was permitted to write without restraint, 
and if he spoke his real sentiments in his letter, he inclosed his portion of the cal- 
ico, which, matching with that from which it had been severed, gave authenticity 
and weight to the correspondence. Many of these tokens, as they are called, 
have been received, and their effects have been evident in the greater willingness 
manifested by the free people of colour to emigrate ; especially those of them 
who are at all well-judging and well-informed.’’—-Fourth Annual Report, p. 6. 


Whatever difficulties now exist as to getting free people of colour 
to avail themselves of the society’s scheme, and emigrate to Africa, 
arise, in a great degree, from the efforts of the abolition party to 
misrepresent the intentions of the society, and the state and pros- 
pects of the colony, to the free coloured people of the United 
states ; thus showing the double atrocity of preventing these people 
from being benefitted, and of traducing those persons who wish to 
benefit them. In an address from Cape Palmas, by the colonists 
to their brethren in America, dated in October, 1834, there was a 
distinct avowal of the fact, that it was better for them that they 
had gone there, and urging others to come also. Mr. B. then read 
the following exiract from the address :— 


‘¢Dear BRETHREN,—Agreeably to a resolution of our fellow-citizens, here- 
with enclosed, we now endeavour to lay before you a fair and impartial statement 
of the actual situation of this colony : of our advantages and prospects, both tem- 
poral and spiritual. 

‘* We are aware of the great difference of opinion which exists in America with 
respect to colonization. We are aware of the fierce contentions between its 
advocates and opposers; and we are of opinion that this contention among the 
well-meaning, is based principally upon the various and contradictory accounts 
concerning this country and its advantages; receiving, on the one hand, from the 
enthusiastic and visionary new-comers, who write without having made themselves 
at all acquainted with the true state of affairs in Africa; and on the other, from 
the timorous, dissipated, and disheartened, who long to return to their former 
degraded situation, and are willing to assign any reason, however false and 
detrimental to their fellow-citizens, rather than the true one, viz., that they are 
actually unfit, from want of virtue, energy, and capacity, to become free men in 
any country. 

‘¢ We jndge that the time which has elapsed since our first arrival (eight months), 
has enabled us to form a pretty correct opinion of this our new colony, of the 
climate, and of the fitness of our government. ‘Therefore we may safely say we 
write not ignorantly; and as to the truth of our assertions, we here solemnly de- 
clare, once for all, that we write in the fear of God, and are fully sensible that we 
stand pledged to maintain them both here and hereafter. 

“Of our Government.—We declare that we have enjoyed (and the same is 
for ever guaranteed to us by our Constitution) all and every civil and religious right 
and privilege which we have ever known enjoyed by the white citizens of the 
United States, excepting the election of our chief magistrate, who is appointed by 
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the Board of Managers of the Maryland State Colonization Society. Other offi- 
cers are appointed or elected from the colonists. Freedom of speech and the 
press, election by ballot, trial by jury, the right to bear arms, and the liberty of 
worshipping God agreeably to the dictates of our own consciences, are rendered 
for ever inviolate by the Constitution. 

‘* That we may not weary your patience, or be suspected of a desire to set forth 
matters in too favourable a light, we have been thus brief in our statements. It 
will naturally be supposed, brethren, that the cbject of this address is to induce you 
to emigrate and join us. ‘To deny this would be a gross want of candour, and not 
in unison with our professions at the outset. We do wish it; and we tender you 
both the heart and hand of good fellowship. 

** But here again, let us be equally candid with you. It is not every man we 
could honestly advise or desire to come to this colony. To those who are con- 
tented to live and educate their children as house servants and lackeys we would 
say, stay where you are; here we have no masters to employ you. ‘To the indo- 
lent, heedless, and slothful, we would say, tarry among the flesh-pots of Egypt; 
here we get our bread by the sweat of the brow. To drunkards and rioters we 
would say, come not to us; you can never become naturalised in a land where 
there are no grog-shops, and where temperance and order is the motto. To the 
timorous and suspicious we would say, stay where you have protectors; here we 
protect ourselves. But the industrious, enterprising and patriotic, of what occupa- 
tion or profession soever; the merchant, mechanic, and farmer (but more particu- 
larly the latter), we would counsel, advise, and entreat, to come and be one with 
us, and assist in this glorious enterprise, and enjoy with us that liberty to which 
we ever were, and the man of colour ever must be, a stranger in America. To 
the ministers of the gospel, both white and coloured, we would say, come to this 
great harvest, and diffuse amongst us and our benighted neighbours, that light of 
the gospel, without which, liberty itself is but slavery, and freedom but perpetual 
bondage. 

‘“* Accept, brethren, our best wishes; and, praying that the Great Disposer of 
events will direct you to that course which will tend to your happiness, and the 
benefit of our race throughout the world. 


‘“* We subscribe ourselves, 
‘** Yours, most affectionately, 


‘*Jacos Gross, 
Wo. Po.x, 
Cuas. SCOTLAND, 
AnTHONY Woop, 
Tuomas Jackson.” 


The Report having been read, it was then moved by James M. 
Thompson and seconded, that the Report be approved and accept- 
ed. The Yeas and Nays were presented as follows:— 


‘¢ Yeas —Jeremiah Stewart, James Martin, Samuel Wheeler, H. Duncan, 
Daniel Banks, Jehosua Stewart, John Bowen, James Stewart, Henry Dennis, 
Eden Harding, Robert Whitefield, Nathan Lee, Nathaniel Edmondson, Charles 
Scotland, Nathaniel Harmon, Bar. Minor, Anthony Howard, James M. Thomp- 
son, Anthony Wood, Jacob Gross, Wm. Polk, Thomas Jackson. 

‘* Nays.—Nicholas Thompson, William Reynolds, William Cassel. 

** NV. B —Those who voted in the negative, declared that the statements con- 
tained in the Report were true, both in spirit and letter, but they preferred return- 
ing to America; whereupon the meeting adjourned, sine die. 

‘* A true copy of the record of the proccedings. Wa. Pouk.’’ 


If any weight was due to human testimony, it was made probable 
at least, if not certain, that the intentions of the promoters of the 
scheme were that it should be most kind to the black man in all 
its direct effects ; and by its indirect influences, the precursor of the 
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general, voluntary, abolition of slavery. And if the society had 
fallen into a mistake, the colonists themselves had also fallen into 
the same; as in this address they say the scheme has proved suc- 
cessful. He would therefore conclude this second reason, by main- 
taining that he had sufficiently proved that the scheme had been 
productive of good, not only to the coloured population, but alse 
to the cause of universal freedom. 

The reasons he would now offer, would be more general; and, 
in bringing forward the third head of argument, he observed, that 
the uniform method which God had selected to civilize and enlight- 
en mankind, and to carry through the world a knowledge of arts 
and laws, with all the kindred blessings of civilization, was col- 
onization. Amongst the first commands given by God to man was 
to replenish and subdue the earth, and there was a striking fulness 
of meaning in the expression. While there seemed to exist in the 
whole human family, an instinctive obedience to this command, 
God had so directed its manifestation, that he believed he might 
safely challenge any one, to show him any one nation, which had 
located the permanent seat of its empire, in the native land of its 
inhabitants. Every nation had been a conquered nation; every 
people has been in turn enlightened from others, and in turn col- 
onists again. ‘This nation, which has reputed itself the most en- 
lightened in the world, and far be it from him to controvert the 
Opinion in their presence—might trace its superior enlightenment, 
in part, to the fact of its having been so much oftener conquered 
than any other; and the consequent greater mixture of nations 
among the inhabitants. Again, he observed, that God had kept 
several races of men distinct, from the time of Noah down to the 
present day; and in their mutual action upon each other, there 
was this extraordinary fact, that wherever the descendants of Shem 
had colonized a country, occupied by the descendants of Japhet 
or Ham, they had extirpated those who were there before them. 
When the descendants of Japhet conquered and colonized upon 
the descendants of Shem, the latter were extirpated before them : 
when the descendants of Shem conquered and colonized upon 
those of Japhet, the case was the same; and so of the descend- 
ants of Ham upon either, or either upon him. But when Japhet 
conquered Japhet there was no extirpation, and when Shem con- 
quered Shem there was no extirpation, as also of Ham conquering 
Ham. Now, as tothe continent of Africa, if history taught any 
truth, they must roll back all its tide, or Africa was destined to be 
still farther colonized. As yet, the pestilence, like the flaming 
sword before the garden of the Lord, had kept the way hedged up, 
the white man, and yellow man away from the spot, reserved till 
the fit hour and people came. If we take the leadings of Provi- 
dence all is well; but if we rely on the lessons of the past, the 
only means in our power to prevent the ultimate colonization of 
central Africa by some strange race, and the consequent extirpation 
of its race of blacks, is to colonize it with blacks. If they let Shem 
colonize there, the blacks will be extirpated,—if they let Japhet 
colonize, the blacks will be extirpated. Africa must be undone, 


or she - be colonized with blacks; or all history is but one pro- 
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digious lie. To Britain seems especially committed, by a good 
Providence, the destinies of Asia; and we say to her, kindly and 
faithfully, ‘‘ Enter and occupy, till Messiah come: enter at once, 
lest we enter before you.’”? To America, in like manner, is Africa 
committed. To do our Master’s work there, we must colonize it 
by blacks, we must enlighten it by blacks. And when Mr. T. and 
his friends come to us with their quackery, scarcely four years old, 
and require us to forego, for it, our clearest convictions, our most 
cherished plan, and our most enlightened views of truth and duty ; 
we can only say to them, “ we are much obliged to you, but pray 
excuse us gentlemen, we have considered the matter before.’’ 
Every benevolent and right-thinking person, must see that the 
scheme of colonizing Africa by black men, is necessary to enlight- 
en Africa, and prevent the extirpation of the black man there. 

He would, in the fourth place, take up the question of Christian- 
izing Africa, separate from the other question of mere civilization 
and preservation. ‘There were only three ways, as had been argued, 
in which the work of missions could be possibly conducted. In 
an admirable little treatise on the subject, published in this country 
—and he regretted he knew not the author, or he would name him 
in pure honour-——these methods were ably defined and illustrated. 
One method was to send out missionaries, and do the work, as 
many are now attempting it, in so many lands. Another was, by 
bringing the people to be converted, to those whom God chose to 
make the means of their conversion. And when Britain thinks 
harshly of America about slavery, let her remember, and melt into 
kindness at the thought of what we are doing to convert the tens 
of thousands of neglected Irish Catholics she sends to us yearly. 
The third way was by colonization ; and this in past ages has been 
the great and glorious plan. By this, Europe became what she 1s; 
by this America was Christianized ; and he would again refer them 
to the little book of which he had spoken, which, not being written 
by a slave-owner, nor even an American, might possibly be true, 
to convince them that it was in all cases a most efficient means to 
save the world. But in this peculiar case, it seemed to be the chief, 
if not the only means. The climate suited the black man, while 
hundreds of whites had fallen victims to it. So peculiar does this 
appear to me, that | have never been able to comprehend how the 
pious and enlightened free blacks of America could so long, or at 
all, resist the manifest call of God, to go and labour for him in their 
parentland. There she is, ‘‘sitting in darkness and drinking blood,”’ 
—with a full capacity and a perfect fitness on their part to enlight- 
en, to comfort, and to save her—their mother, doubly requiring 
their care, that she knows not that she is blind and naked! And 
yet they linger on a distant shore ; and fill the air with empty mur- 
murs, of time and earth, and its poor vanities ; and Christian men 
around them caress and applaud them for their heathen hard-heart- 
edness ; and Christian communities, in their strange infatuation, 
send missions to them, to prevent them from becoming the truest 
missionaries that the earth could furnish? Shadows that we are— 
shadows that we pursue! 


{t was, in the fifth place, the only effectual and practical mode of 
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putting an end to the slave trade. There was indeed another way 
—by stopping the demand. But while they disputed about the 
means of stopping the demand, there was another—the stopping 
of the supply. This had long been an object dear to several nations. 
The government of Britain, the government of America, and the 
governments of several other states, had sent many cruizers to 
stop the supply; but would any slaves be taken from Africa, if there 
was even a Single city on her western coast, with ten thousand in- 
habitants, and three vessels of war at their command ?> They would 
put an end to the trade the moment they were able to chastise the 
pirates, or make reprisals on the nations to which they belonged. 
Why is it we never hear of the stealing of an Englishman, a Ger- 
man, ora Turk? Because the thief knows that reprisals would be 
made, that he or some of his countrymen would be chastised in 
return. So that all that was required, was to planta city on the 
west coast of Africa, and this would give protection to the popula- 
tion of that country. Nothing is plainer, than that any nation 
which is able and willing to protect its subjects, or to avenge them, 
will have none of them stolen. Africa needs to take the first step 
in this remedy. She requires to be nationalised. It is no matter 
how small the nation is; it will be larger than any nation of pirates. 
The desideratum of the world, and of suffering humanity, is a black 
nalion,—with the real organization, powers, and views of modern 
States, upon the western coast of Africa. We see the result of 
our plans: let the ignorant, and the selfish, and the deluded rail 
on; we appeal to posterity and to God. It is the course pursued 
by Mr. Thompson and his friends, not the course pursued by us, 
which is likely to continue the slave trade. On 100 leagues of 
African coast, it is already to a great degree obstructed; and if 
we had been aided as the importance of the cause demands, instead 
of being resisted with untiring activity, this blessed object might 
now have been granted to the prayers of Christendom. 


Mr. BreckInrinGE, in reply, said he would commence with a 
slight allusion to two references which had been made to himself 
by Mr. Thompson. And in regard to certain passages which had 
been read from speeches of his, he would only say that he had 
never written or uttered a single word on this subject which he 
would not rejoice to see laid before the British public. Buthe had 
a right to complain of the manner in which these passages had 
been quoted. It was not fair, he contended, to break down a pas- 
sage and read only half a sentence, passing over the other half 
because it would not answer the purpose of the reader; in fact, 
because it would alter the sense of the passage altogether. He 
charged Mr. T. with having been guilty of this in the last quotation 
which he had made, and in order to show the true meaning of the 
garbled passage he would read it as it stood: 


‘«¢ | know that any abolition without the consent of the states holding the slaves, 
is impossible; that to obtain this consent on any terms, is very difficult; that to 
obtain it without the prospect of extensive removal by colonization is impossible; 
that to obtain it instantly on any terms, is the dream of ignorance; that to expect 
it instantly with subsequent equality, is frantic nonsense; and that to demand it, as 
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an instant right, irrespective of consequences, and to be followed by amalga- 
mation at the option of the parties, is RECKLESS WICKEDNESS!”’ 


He had read this the more particularly, in order to show the 
consistency of his present opinions with those which he held and 
uttered two years ago. They would now perceive, he said, that 
when the sentence was given entire, setting the slaves free without 
reference to consequences, cunstituted a material, and an omitted 
part of that procedure which he had characterised as reckless 
wickedness; whereas by breaking it up in the middle, he was made 
to say, that to permit voluntary amalgamation after instant abolition, 
was by itself to be so considered. And although Mr. Thompson 
had, when pushed to it, read the entire sentence ; yet his first and 
repeated assertion, and that which he read the sentence ostensibly 
to prove, was, that I had declared it to be reckless wickedness to 
leave amalgamation to the option of the parties. The passage 
when given entire contains quite another sentiment. He was now 
ready to defend this statement, as he had at first made it. 

The next thing he would refer to was the report of a speech 
which he (Mr. B.) had delivered at an annual meeting of the 
American Colonization Society ; and with regard to it, if he was 
mm America, he would say decidedly that it was not a fair report: 
that it was an unfair report, set afloat by Mr. Leavitt, the editor of 
the New York Evangelist, to serve a special purpose. He would 
not deny that he had said something which might give a pretext 
for the report. He had charged the Parent Society with having 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to the colony and the 
cause, in sending away two ships’ cargoes of negroes to Liberia, 
who were not fit for that place; and he believed that those two ex- 
peditions had done much to injure the colony itself, as well as to 
impair public confidence in the firmness and judiciousness of the 
Parent Board. They were emigrants unfit to be sent out—the 
refuse of the counties around South Hampton in Virginia—who 
were hurried out by the violent state of public sentiment in that 
region, after the insurrection and massacre there. Like a man 
conscious of rectitude, he had gone to the very parties concerned, 
and declared his grounds of complaint; a line of conduct he could 
not too often commend to Mr. Thompson. And no proof could 
be more conclusive than this anecdote afforded, that the active 
friends of colonization in America, however they might differ about 
details, meant kindly by the blacks, and by Africa. 

Mr. B. again expressed his surprise that Mr. Thompson should 
occupy the time of the meeting by repeating his own speeches. 
He had adverted to this matter before, he said, and as he was ina 
poor state of health, and had work elsewhere, and as there was 
much ground yet to go over, and Mr, T. declared his materials to 
be most abundant, he thought those repetitions might have been 
spared. ‘Those who took the trouble to read the published speech- 
es of this gentleman, would find, that however exhaustless might 
be the boasted stores of his facts, proofs, and illustrations, about 
what he called ‘‘ American Slavery,” he was exceedingly econom- 
ical of them. After reading six or seven of them, he found them 
so very like each other, that the same stories in the same order 
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and the same illustrations in the same sequence, and the same 
unfounded charges inthe same terms of unmeasured bitterness, 
may be often expected, and never in vain. Indeed, so meagre was 
his supply of wit even, that it also went on very few changes. The 
whole case exhibiting a most striking illustration of the truth uttered 
in a personal sense, by one of their own statesmen and scholars, 
and now proved to be of general application, namely, that when a 
man resorted to his memory for his jests, it was very probable that 
he would draw upon his imagination for his facts. As he (Mr. B.) 
had been so often asked to produce certain placards for the purpose 
of substantiating some of his statements, there could be no better 
connection in which to call upon Mr. Thompson to bring forward 
proof of those charges which he brought against certain persons 
and classes of persons, unless he wished the world to believe that 
he had brought those charges without having a single iota of evi- 
dence on which to found them. He would call upon Mr. Thomp- 
son to bring forward his proofs in support of all those charges, 
those reckless and extravagant charges which he brought against 
the ministers of religion in America. Mr. Thompson had stood 
before several London audiences with a runaway slave from Amer- 
ica, who charged certain individuals with unparalleled cruelty! 
Amongst other things, with burning a slave alive ; a matter to which 
Mr. T.’s attention had in vain been called, and his proofs demand- 
ed. He would take no farther notice-of the gross things he had 
uttered of the President of the United States, than to say, that if he 
(Mr. B) could condescend to imitate his conduct, and repeat the 
ribaldrous things he had heard of the King of Great Britain, he 
should richly deserve to be turned with contempt out of this sacred 
place. 

He would proceed then with his remarks on the Maryland Col- 
Onization scheme. They had been told by Mr. 'T. that the object 
of the Maryland Society was compulsory expatriation, as a condi- 
tion precedent to freedom. When proof of this was required, he 
could bring none; and when he (Mr. B.) had shown that it was 
not so, but that its object was of unmixed good to the blacks, an 
object accomplished as to many, on their own showing, in the proof 
adduced; Mr. Thompson turned round and said, that this was en- 
tirely contrary to his preconceived notions and repeated statements, 
and must be false! But facts were better than notions and state- 
ments both. And what were the facts in the presentcase? Why, 
that on the one hand, Mr. Thompson asserts that no slave can be 
manumitted in Maryland except he will instantly depart the country. 
Whereas Messrs. Harper, Howard, and Hoffman, assert in an 
official report, on the 31st of last December, that 299 manumissions 
within that state had been officially reported to them within a year ; 
and 130) within four years. Atthe same moment I have produced 
a record of the very names and periods of emigration, of 140, bond 
and free, all told ; who within the same four years, under the action 
of the very laws in question, had gone from the state; admitting 
half of whom to be of those particular manumitted slaves, there 
would be left 1021 more of them to prove that Mr. T. either totally 
mis-understood or mis-stated, that of which he affirms; either way, 
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his assertions are demonstrated to be untrue. As to the laws of 
Maryland, of which mention had been made, he had not seen them 
since his visit to Boston two years ago, and in adverting to them, 
he had stated in general terms what he understood them to be. 
The great object of these laws was said to be the driving out of 
the free blacks from the state of Maryland. Now, that the means 
taken to promote this end were not of that grinding and iniquitous 
character which Mr. Thompson had represented them as being, 
would be sufficiently obvious to the meeting, when it was consid- 
ered that in that state there were three times the number of free 
persons of colour that were to be found in the majority of the free 
states, and considerably more than there were in any other state in 
the Union. If the laws were found more oppressive in Maryland, 
how did it come that the free blacks congregated there from other 
parts of America? Or if they were set free by the people so much 
opposed to their increase, why did they not rather go to Pennsyl- 
vania, which was separated from Maryland only by an imaginary 
line ; and where free blacks enjoyed almost the same rights as white 
men? But again, it was said that the colonization scheme was an 
awfully wicked scheme, because it sought to prevent the increase 
of free persons of colour in Maryland. Butif this were a grievous 
sin, were the people of Great Britain not equally guilty in sending 
away out of the country ship-loads of paupers—free whites, to 
other parts of the globe, in order to prevent the increase of pau- 
perism in this country? Why had not this branch of the subject 
been adverted to by Mr. Thompson? Why had he not, in the par- 
oxysms of his infuriated eloquence, while abusing the American 
colonizationists, included the King and Parliament of Britain, for 
allowing the existence of laws, or if there be no such law, a prac- 
tice rife in England, of expatriating thousands of paupers, not only 
by contributions, but at the public expense. He would be told 
that the paupers were sent away to distant parts of the globe, where 
they would be more comfortable in every respect than they were at 
present. And had Mr. T. bowels of compassion only for the black 
man? Is it lawful to export a white man against his will, at the 
public charge ; while it is unlawful to export a black man with his 
free consent, by private benevolence ? Is America so detestable a 
place, that England may lawfully make her the receptacle of the 
refuse of the poor-houses of the realm; while Africa is so sacred 
a place, that no one that can even do her good is to be permitted 
to go there from America—if his skin be dark? May Britain say, 
she has more paupers than she can support—and so make it state 
policy to force emigration from Ireland, by a system which causes a 
quarter of the people there to beg bread eight months out of twelve, 
—and produces inexpressible distress; and yet is Maryland to be pre- 
cluded on any account, or upon any terms, from seeking the diminu- 
tion, or rather preventing the disproportionate increase, of a popula- 
tion anomalous and difficult of properregulation? He should be 
most happy to receive an explanation of these strange contradic- 
tions! There was another feature of the Maryland laws, which he 
might mention, which forbade the emigration of slaves into Mary- 
land, even along with their owners. Mr. Thompson had prudently 
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omitted all notice of that enactment, while he had said a great deal 
about the registration of free persons of colour, as if it were a most 
intolerable hardship. He (Mr. B.) was unable to see in what re- 
spect the great hardship consisted. Was not every freeholder and 
every voter in this country registered ? But the free black was not 
allowed to leave the state of Maryland, without giving notice, it was 
said. There was nothing very oppressive in all that. It was no 
worse interference on the part of the government, than for the King 
of Great Britain to say to his subjects, you must return home under 
certain contingencies: you shall not dwell in particular places, nor 
fight for certain nations. Were the governments of America, be- 
cause they were Republican, not to have the power which other 
nations had, of controlling the actions of that portion of their pop- 
ulation whose movements must be regarded by all who regarded 
the peace of society, or the public good? He admitted that some 
of the laws in several states were harsh and severe in reference to 
the free coloured population; but while he said so, it was but fair 
to add that he considered the conduct of the abolitionists, in spread- 
ing their new-fangled and dangerous notions, had done much to 
alter these laws forthe worse. In many instances the bad laws had 
become worse, and good laws had become bad, solely through the 
imprudent conduct of Mr. Thompson’s associates. And this spe- 
cific law of registration—and loss of right of residence by removal 
for any considerable time out of the state, was obviously intended 
to prevent free persons of colour from going out and becoming 
imbued with false and bloody theories, and then returning to disturb 
the public peace. The Jaw says to them, abide at home—or if you 
prefer it, depart and find a home more to your mind; but if you 
go, prudence requires us to prohibit your return. Mr. T.’s com- 
plaints of this enactment, showed how necessary it was to have 
made it. In conclusion, he would assure Mr. Thompson, that 
should he ever return to America, he need not be so tremendously 
prudent in regard to his personal safety, if he would just not be so 
tremendously imprudent in the principles and proceedings he ad- 
vocated, and the statements he made with regard to the conduct of 
the American people. 

He had now gone over the assertions of Mr. Thompson, regard- 
ing the Maryland Colonization scheme, and he trusted that he had 
shown the unfounded nature of those assertions. All that had 
been said by Mr. T. as to the principles and objects of the coloni- 
zationists, and the scope and influence of their course, had no 
other proof than the writings of those persons, who for some years 
had formed a very small portion of the supporters of this great 
interest; and, who, without exception, belonged to those classes, 
who at first, as had already been admitted, supported it for reasons, 
some of which were entirely political, others perhaps severe to the 
slaves, and others unjust and inconsiderate towards the free blacks. 
But that directly opposite views, statements and arguments, could 
be more amply procured from the still greater, and still proportion- 
ately increasing party who support this cause, as a great, benevolent, 
and religious operation, must be perfectly known to the individual 
himself. If he admit this, said Mr. B., it will show his present 
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course to be of the same uncandid kind with all the rest of his 
conduct towards America, in selecting what answered his purpose, 
that always being the worst thing he could find, and representing 
it asa fair sample of all. It will do more, it will show that what 
he calls proof is no proof at all. But if he denies my repeated 
representations as to the various classes of the original supporters 
of the parent society, and the present state of them, I am equally 
content; as in that case, all America would have a fair criterion 
by which to test his statements. As to the Maryland plan, and 
that pursued by the United Societies of Philadelphia and New 
York ; if they have any supporters except such as love the cause 
of the black man, of temperance, and of peace—the world has 
yet to find it out. 
The time being expired, Mr. Breckinridge sat down. 





LATEST INFORMATION ABOUT OLEVIA NEAL. 


o> Tue following statement was handed to us in writing, by a person 
of respectability, veracity, and piety.— Who are the Directors of the Mary- 
land Hospital? Or is the institution delivered over in form as well as in 
fact to the Papists? Mr. Eccleston, puts it down amongst his charities: 
is he absolutely correct? If so, had not the people of Maryland better now 
go on, and provide another hospital for such insane persons as it is not 
thought best to subject to narrow, bigoted, sectarian, idolatrous controul? 
Does the State mean to tell five-sixths of the people—you must support 
Papism, or be denied the use of all public charities?—-Do the people of 
Maryland know, what is done, by whom, and on what authority, and at 
whose expense, in this Hospital? If not, were it not well to enquire a little? 


“ A few months since, OLEvia Neat escaped from the Maryland 
Hospital, to a house on the hill, hard by. She was neat and clean 
in her dress. It was early; and a servant girl was scouring the 
steps. She went by her toa back room, where the lady of the 
house was at breakfast. She told her name, and requested to have 
some one to protect her. She only wanted to have some one to 
send her to the city, and she would be safe with her friends; as 
she was confined without any cause, and wished to be released. 
While she was expostulating with the lady, a man came running, 
and asked the girl if such an one had come there. She heard him, 
and requested the lady to hide her in some corner, while having no 
aid, (the husband was in bed,) in came one of the sisters of charity, 
and asked Olevia Neal, ‘‘why did you go off in this manner? Come 
back my dear.”» When she went back without resistance. She 
had got off while they were at breakfast in the hospital.” 
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A FEW THINGS AGAINST POPERY. 





Messrs. Epirors :— 


I most sincerely congratulate you on your deliverance from 
out of the paw of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear—and 
am truly thankful that our watchmen are yet permitted to sound 
the alarm when they see our civil and religious liberties in immi- 
nent danger. 

Go on, go on, not in your own strength, but in the strength of 
the mighty God of Jacob; may the Lord prosper your endeavours 
and preserve you from the machinations and intrigues of Jesuitical 
priestcraft. 

The church of Rome, in the Apostle Paul’s days, had not a sin- 
gle Jesuit amongst them, but was composed of men and women, 
(married men and married women,) beloved of God, called to be 
saints, whose faith was spoken of throughout the world, whose 
desire and prayer was to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, with 
gentleness, meekness, temperance, love, &c.;—but the mighty are 
fallen, the fine gold has become dim.—That there are some truly 
pious souls attached to the communion of the Roman Catholic 
church at the present time, I verily believe, and am confirmed in that 
belief from the exhortation, inthe 18th chapter of Revelations, ad- 
dressed to such characters, ‘‘ Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
‘* not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues: 
‘‘ for her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered 
‘‘ her iniquities.”—It is not the Jaity, but the intriguing political, 
tyrannical priesthood, that constitute the abomination. The lay 
members of the church, especially in this country, are worthy and 
respectable as other portions of the community, yet are generally 
ignorant of the principles by which they are trained and brought 
into discipline and subjection.—But the power that now call them- 
selves the Roman Catholic church in its present degraded, degen- 
erated state, its unceasing hostility to civil and religious liberty, it 
is this we wish to exhibit, and to shew what it would willingly 
accomplish ; not by wild, wanton, assertions, nor in a censorious, 
persecuting spirit, but in honesty and truth to state a few plain facts, 
which our fellow citizens may probably have heretofore often seen 
without giving them that notice and attentive consideration they 
are entitled to, and their importance demands.—Have we forgotten 
that all impartial history attributes the devastation and destruction 
of property in the great fire in London to the Papists; not by idle 
and false ramours, but to their eternal disgrace and dismay, the 
record is engraven on stone for the world to gaze at.—To com- 
memorate this dreadful conflagration, which occurred in the year 
1666, and consumed more than thirteen thousand houses, ninety- 
three parish churches and chapels, besides many other large public 
buildings: the monument of London was erecred to perpetuate 
this dreadful calamity, and on the base of the pedestal is the follow- 
ing inscription :—* This pillar was set up in perpetual remembrance 
“of the most dreadful burning of this ancient city, began and 
‘' carried on by the treachery and malice of the Popish faction, in 
Aq 
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‘the beginning of September, in the year of our Lord 1666, in 
‘‘ order to the carrying on the horrid plot for e xtirpating the Pro- 
* testant religion, and introducing Popery and slavery. 

Was there any reality in.the pretended miracles of Rome, all 
their force would have been concentrated, and their rotten relicks 
brought into operation, and this inscription so hateful to them, 
would have been expunged long ago.—The dreadful destruction 
of life, contemplated in what is called the gunpowder plot in Eng- 
land; that abominable and murderous design was always attributed 
to the Papists.—It only requires a knowledge of their movements 
and proceedings in countries where they have power; to be tho- 
roughly convinced of their leading, governing principles and prac- 
tice ; no country on earth can be named, where the Papal power 
has the ascendency, where they appear in their true colours, and 
can accomplish their desires, that the people are free and happy. 
It has been justly noticed, that England as a nation, has advanced 
in opulence, power and importance among the nations of the earth 
in proportion to her opposition to the tyranny of Rome. 

The Jesuitical clergy are the sworn enemies of the Protestant 
cause; and every principle of justice and humanity is sacrificed to 
effect its total extirpation; their very name has become synonimous 
with the terms that denote artifice and cunning.—History tells us 
that the Order of Jesuits was tetally suppressed and abolished by 
Pope Clement XIV., in 1773—probably the mighty power of Rome 
became alarmed at their policy and increasing influence. The 
restoration of the order, however, took place on the 7th August, 
1814—Rome could not accomplish her dirty work without their 
assistance. 

Our happy country is gratuitously and plentifully furnished with 
such gentry, and their unceasing object is to exterminate heretics, 
and exalt their papal system of error and delusion—in fact to crush 
our civil and religious liberties. And whatever professions they 
may make to the contrary, all amount to nothing—their policy is 
precisely the same every where; what it 1s in Rome, it is in all 
other countries: an ecclesiastical, political power supported and 
carried on by the most refined and artful tyranny and cruelty. In 
countries where its horrid deformities and cruel movements are 
concealed—it is the salutary and wholesome laws of such countries 
that check and restrain them from proceeding as they ever have, 
and will proceed, whenever, and wherever they have the power and 
opportunity.—The Rev'd Joseph Blanco White, born in Spain and 
from early life educated for the Papal charch, and advanced to 
considerable ecclesiastical dignity, until he became preacher to the 
King of Spain—happily escaped from their thraldom, and in 1826 
was a clergyman of the church of England. This gentleman was 
initiated into their secret movements, had been behind the curtain, 
he knows what they are in reality and what by mere profession. 
In his ‘‘ Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism,’ he 
tells us that the profound policy of Papists causes them to produce 
in their publications two representations of their creed, the one to 
be read by the Protestant public, who cannot digest the real unso- 
phisticated system of their Roman head, and is “varnished to hide 
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its horrid deformity; the otherin countries where they have controul, 
and in it every feature of Papism is evident. Allow me to make 
a short extract from this gentleman’s publication which ought to 
be some evidence that the ecclesiastical tyranny of Rome is calcu 
lated to destroy the finest and most generous feelings of our nature. 
He says (p. 73) of his mother—and I hope our American mothers 
may notice it—‘‘ No woman could love her chiidren more ardently, 
‘and none of those children was more vehement!y loved than 
‘* myself.—But the Roman Catholic creed had poisoned in her the 
purest source of affection. I saw her during a long period un- 
able to restrain her tears in my presence. I perceived she shunned 
my conversation, especially when my university friends drew me 
into topics above those of domestic talk.—I loved her; and this 
behaviour cut me to the heart.—In my distress I applied to a 
friend to whom she used to communicate all her sorrows; and, 
to my utter horror, I Jearnt that, suspecting me of anti-Catholic 
principles, my mother was distracted by the fear that she might 
be obliged to accuse me to the Inquisition, if 1 incautiously 
uttered some condemned proposition in her presence; to avoid 
the barbarous necessity of being the instrument of my ruin, she 
could find no other means but that of shunning my presence. 
Did this unfortunate mother over-rate or mistake the nature of 
her Roman Catholic duties? By no means.—The Inquisition 
was established by the supreme authority of her church; and, 
under that authority, she was enjoined to accuse any person 
whatever, whom she might over-hear uttering heretical opinions. 
No exception was made in favour of fathers, children, husbands, 
wives: to conceal was to abet their errors, and decom two souls 
to eternal perdition.—A sentence of excommunication to be in- 
curred in the fact, was annually published against all persons, 
who, having heard a proposition Cirectly or indirectly contrary to 
the Catholic faith, omitted to inform the inquisitors upon it. 
Could any sincere Catholic slight such a command ?—Such is the 
spirit of the ecclesiastical power to which Roman Catholics sub- 
mit.—-The monstrous laws of which I speak, do not belong to a 
remote period, they existed in full force fifteen years ago: they 
were re-published under the authority of the Pope, at a later 
‘period. If some Roman Catholics assume the tone of freedom 
which belongs to this age and country, if they profess their faith 
without compulsion, they may thank the Protestant laws which 
‘‘ protect them.—Is there a spot in the universe where a Roman 
‘ Catholic may throw off his mental allegiance, except where 
‘' Protestants have contended for that right and sealed it with their 
blood ?” 

Our beloved and immortal Washington warns us of danger from 
foreign emisaries—and I hope before it is too late we may all pay 
due attention to what he recommends, and scrupulously watch over 
our liberties. 

‘ Against the insidious evils of foreign influence (I conjure you 
‘* believe me, fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free people ought 
‘to be CONSTANTLY awake; since history and experience prove, 
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“that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of repub- 
‘ jican government.” 

Let us remember the solemn warning given us by Lafayette ‘ If 
“ever the liberties of this Republic are destroyed, it will be by 
** Roman Catholic Priests ;” an admonition worthy to be inscribed 
in letters of gold on every monument of our republic. 

I observe that the Roman Catholics have established a Tract 
Society in Baltimore, and have had a chance of looking over their 
first number, which contains some excellent and correct observa- 
tions ; for instance, they say their object is to ‘‘encourage virtue, 
to expose misrepresentation.”’ ‘This is all very well.—They say, 
again, ‘‘ however numerous may be the various denominations of 
‘ Christians in this country, we all worship God in quiet, accord- 
‘ing to the dictates of our conscience. One will not rise up 
‘* against another for a difference of religious creed, because there 
“is a conviction in the breast of every individual, that all have one 
‘and the same right to serve their God in any way they may select, 
* provided it be not at variance with the Jaws or interfere with the 
“ rights of their fellow men.” To all this we say amen.—Such 
words are ‘softer than oil.”’ But, recollecting what the Rev'd J. 
Blanco White and hundreds of others have told us, we are_com- 
pelled to conclude ‘‘ they are drawn swords ;”—that all such pub- 
lications are studiously and artfully prepared for a Protestant com- 
munity, and calculated to insinuate themselves into our favour.— 
The author of the tract will, no doubt, tell us Protestants, that 
what he had written was the honest conviction of his mind; and 
accorded with the creed of his church. But, Messrs. Editors, I 
am too old to attempt to gather grapes from a thorn bush, and begin 
to think that actions speak much louder than words. There is a 
large amount of profession in the present day, and was it all ana- 
lyzed would amount to very little. In my old fashioned way I 
cannot help thinking that the author of this said tract, would feel 
more pleasure in relating to the pope, the disturbance the Papists 
occasioned at the Presbyterian church in Eutaw street, three or four 
years ago, preventing Mr. Smith from preaching to the congrega- 
tion then assembled, and to make known their indefatigable exer- 
tions to worm themselves into our free institutions—than to have 
the hardihood and muster up sufficient courage to tell his High- 
ness that he truly believed (without any mental reservation) every 
tittle he had thus written for the perusal of us poor ignorant 
Protestants. 

I hope the tracts may be duly attended to, and the chaff and 


wheat properly separated; that some capable person will give them 
all necessary respect and attention. 


Baltimore County, Md. 
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RATIONALISM AND CHRISTIANITY AT GENEVA. 


Translation of a Letter from J. H. Mervte D’Avsiene, Author of the 
“ Eistoire de la Reformation du Seizieme Siécle.”’ 


Geneva, 13th February, 1840. 
Dear Sir anv BrotTuer: 


I know that you are interested in our school and in the work 
of God in Geneva. Geneva and the developemeuts of the truth 
and of unbelief in her bosom, will always excite the interest of 
those who love the gospel and the reformation, ‘The truth and 
unbelief develope themselves equally in our midst, according to 
that oracle pronounced by eterna! wisdom: that he who is righte- 
ous should become still more righteous, and he who is polluted 
should poilute himself still more. I do not speak of the church 
in general, but more especially of theological instruction. Our 
school of theology, though feeble, is nevertheless in a condition 
which calls for thankfulness to the Lord. You have no doubt read 
the Ist Vol. of Daniel the Prophet, by our dear Gaussen? It is 
full of interest, and contains passages which recall the most beau- 
tiful of Bossuet ; but especially it is the first work which developes 
the unfulfilled prophecies to the French religious public, and which 
exhibits the Papacy, as already described in so wonderful a man- 
ner by the Prophet Daniel. M.Gavssen is about to put to press 
a theological work on the Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which will present this subject under a new point of view, and will, 
I think, be exceedingly useful at the present moment. Our dear 
colleague, M. Priet, Professor of the Exegesis of the New Tes- 
tament, gives his lessons with an interest and a profundity, which 
make the students find in them, at once, a great charm and profit. 
Our younger colleague M. Lanarps, has made a journey into Ger- 
many; which, with his pure and living faith and zeal, will, I hope, 
be useful to our school. As to myself, I will say to you, as I know 
you interest yourself about it, that a commencement has been made 
in re-copying the 3d vol. of my History of the Reformation. We 
have thirty-five students, all, | hope, in the faith, and amongst them 
some who have a degree of spirituality and of Christian obedience, 
extremely delightful. One of them is a Hollander who had been 
ten years a Roman Catholic Curé—in the diocese of Liege. En- 
lightened by the Word of God, he determined, after extremely 
severe spiritual contests, to abandon a very advantageous place, to 
follow Jesus Christ; and about the commencement of the winter 
he came to our school, where he is learning to read the oracles of 
God in Hebrew and Greek, studying the true history of the church, 
and exercising himself in evangelical preaching. His faith, his 
humility, and his candour edify us. We have two Vaudois from 
Piedmont, one of whom is lately cometo us. Heisa young man, 
whose appearance reminds us a litttle of those youths who descend 
from the mountains into our villages; but his expressive eye, his 
intelligent countenance, and his first labours, entirely justify the 
eulogium pronounced upon him, by the Tadle, or Synod of the 
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Vallies, when they sent him tous. The greater part of our stu- 
dents come from France and Switzerland. In addition to their 
jabours, they visit the sick, and hold small meetings for edification. 
Lately, the pastor of an important city of France (Dijon) M. De 
Frontin, before leaving home for two months, applied to us for 
one of our students to supply his place (it was during our vacation): 
we sent him one, and every testimony assures us, that he fulfilled 
this vocation to the highest satisfaction of the parish. They were 
all in tears when he bade them farewell, from the pulpit; and cer- 
tainly he did not hide the truth from them. 

I trust in God, therefore, that our school is good and useful in 
itself; but this is still more perceivable when we consider what is 
passing in Geneva, and the necessity there is for some counter- 
poise, some barrier against the destructive errors, which are pro- 
fessed here. As yet, the Company of Pastors holds to Socinianism 
and to Arianism,—it has not come to rationalism or to pure natu- 
ralism. They generally admit miracles, at least those of the New 
Testament; for as to those of the Old, they are often explained 
away. It is thus, that one of the pastors, preaching a few months 
ago on the 10th plague of Egypt, the death of the first born, said, 
as we have been assured by most respectable persons who heared 
him, that it was a disease, a kind of cholerine arising from humid- 
ity caused by the inundations of the Nile. A cholerine, which in 
every family, just struck the fust born—and not the second or the 
third: .... Whata miracle! 

But Geneva is just entering upon a new ‘ails > pure rationalism, 
which denies the divine origin of Christianity, has invaded It. 

It is nearly a year, since the Company of Pastors appointed a 
new Professor of Ecclesiastical History. M. Diopati, very mod- 
erately orthodox, perhaps even too feeble and too timid, presented 
himself; but notwithstanding his distinguished talents, his esteemed 
works, his family, one of the most respectable of Geneva, and 
which had before given professors to the church,—he was rejected 
on account of his orthodoxy—and an unknown young man named 
CuHasTEL, was preferred to him. It was said every where in Geneva 
that he was a pure rationalist: his colleagues who had lived with 
him a long time, must have known it, better than any one else. 
We must say, then, with the Nouvelliste Vaudois, a political journal 
of the canton Vaud, which gives an account in a rationalist sense, 
of the scandals which nad just happened; ‘‘ In nominating him, 
the nature of his opinions about Christianity was well known, he 
never dissembled them, but it is to be hoped that, faithful to the 
traditions of his corps, he will insinuate, without proclaiming them.” 

M. CuastTe put himself, in effect, to the work. The Archives 
du Christianisme, of Paris (25 January, 1840), reporting a letter 
written evidently by a friend, and without doubt a member of the 
Company, says, ‘‘ M. CuastTet has been himself accused with hav- 
ing, in his instructions, attacked the belief of miracles. Betraying, 
from the commencement of his course, a tendency at the least, un- 
certain and doubtful, he has finished by expressing himself without 
reserve, and by denying the miracle of the conversion of St. Paul.” 


The Nouvelliste Vaudois, of the 24th January, still speaking in the 
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sense Of rationalism, says, ‘‘ His aim, like that of Strauss and of 
LamMENNalIs (to whom, however, he bears no relation, either as to 
method or talent), was to restore the originals of Christianity, to 
their natural proportions, and to disembarrass the history of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, from the miraculous elements by which it 
is accompanied in the gospel. It is a progress in French theolog- 
ical science, though with respect to the science taken in its extent, 
it is a position, a little astern. The professor still holds to old ra- 
tiopalism, which has no scientific value, and which is too nega- 
tive to be able to subsist long.” 

In regarding the course of M. Cuasret, it must be admitted, that 
although it may have been more frank than some, he has not been 
so unfaithful to the traditions of his corps, as the Nouvelliste Vaudois 
supposes, and that thoroughly speakingly in such a way as to sap 
the belief of miracles in the minds of the students, he has done it 
in a manner sufficiently adroit, sometimes even hiding himself be- 
hind some other teacher. But to all intelligent persons, the incre- 
dulity of the professor is evident. I will give you some examples. 
The first concerns even the appearing of Jesus and his develope- 
ment. The one and the other—were they supernatural ? Af. Chas- 
tel, speaks of them, like an ordinary Jew; he says, ‘‘ Jesus prepar- 
ed himself for his work, thus ; Clothed with virtue, reared by a pi- 
ous family, full of the idea of a Messiah, he convinced himself that 
this part was his, and recognised in himself all the declared charac- 
teristics. He saw a mission which had been decreed for him, and 
this idea became the sole idea of his life. His exterior life was 
that of all other men; it was ouly at intervals, that any thing ex- 
traordinary was seen. He lived at Nazareth. He did not apply 
to the ordinary means of instruction, and never travelled out of 
Palestine. He limited himself to pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and 
there he could it is true, obtain an idea of the state of religion 
amongst the Jews and other nations. In fine, he could arrive ata 
knowledge of the opinions of the doctors, and especially of the 
pharisees ; but all that only confirmed him in his project. He be- 
came indignant as he saw how they perverted the law. Finally, he 
saw the religious life extinct. Thenceforward he lived in the re- 
treat where he prepared himself.” 

Coming to miracles, the professor does not deny that Jesus had 
performed cures, but he supposes we ought to attribute them to his 
empire over the soul. Speaking with authority, Jesus produced 
such an effect on the souls of the sick, that they rose up and were 
healed. Jesus appeared to be a great magnatiser! The professor 
says, ‘Jesus, notwithstanding his repugnance to constrain the 
faith of his cotemporaries by supernatural means, thought proper 
to condescend to their wishes, in this respect. For that purpose, 
he had only to permit the action of that super-human power which 
was in him, and particularly his empire over the soul. It was, per- 
haps, in virtue of this empire over the soul, that Jesus wrought his 
miraculous cures.’’ : 

When the professor comes to the grand miracle of Pentecost, 
which founded Christianity, he hides himself behind a German, 
then contents himself with showing that this natural explanation 
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ought not to cause us any inquietude. He says, ‘‘ The apostles 
had fixed a solemn day (Pentecost) for commencing the publication 
of the gospel. Commentators, Haas and others, have supposed 
that this event finds its natural explanation | in the state of mind of 
the apostles. They were upon the point of announcing for the first 
time, the gospel to the Jews; in this solemn moment, the least 
events would have for them a solemnity. It is known how atten- 
tive the Jews were, to signs from heaven. Thus when they saw a 
gust of wind agitate the sky, they thought they saw their prayer 
answered. However, the earthquake had spread some agitation 
amongst the crowd that wenttothe temple. The apostles recount- 
ed the facts, such as they had proved. This language must have 
astonished the Jews; they must have been surprised to hear Gali- 
leans spevk to each other in his own speech, without considering that 
they might have learned it in their travels. ‘These same commenta- 
tors observe, that it is only since the third century, that the speak- 
ing of strange languages has been heard. 

“ Let us remark that in supposing this explanation to be well 
founded, there would not result, for us, any obscurity, since all who 
are familiar with the genius of antiquity know, that ‘all events were 
forced to present themselves to men, in a supernatural manner. W hat- 
ever may be the opinion which one has about that, it 1s as super- 
natural that the event must have presented itself to the apostles, if 
they have reported it to us as such; but this is not to say, that we 
every where fail to discern the natural. However this may be, the 
surprise of the Jews determined the apostles to reply publicly.” 

The professor explains himself more clearly in regard to St. Paul, 
whom he represents most gratuitously, as full of sympathy for Jesus 
Christ and of admiration for the martyrs, at the very moment when 
he was going to Damascus, to make new ones. Hear his recital 
of the conversion of St. Paul: ‘‘ He demanded letters for Damas- 
cus; but in the soul of Paul there was too much sympathy with 
Jesus Christ, that he should not, Sooner or later, be converted to 
him. The blood of Stephen spoke loudly to him. The resigna- 
tion of this martyr excited his admiration. For a long time he 
struggled against these sentiments, which sprung up in him; but 
his reflections beset him with force, and overwhelmed him in the 
way to Damascus. He asked himself if error could be born amid 
such prodigies; he surprised himself into an emulation for the 
part of Stephen and his own victims. During the contest of this 
tenderness in the heart of Paul, with the engagements which he had 
assumed, an oracle from heaven occurred to establish him. Jt thun- 
dered, and he heard these words, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? He falls, he is blind, he is conducted to Ananias! This 
conversion occurred in the year thirty-nine or forty.” 

Such is the official instruction which the Company of Pastors 
causes to be given in its school of theology. ‘‘ The Company 
startled, says the Nouvelliste Vaudois, at the glaring colour which 
the instruction of its new professor took, and at the position which 
the faculty of theology was about thence-forward to assume— 
whether they would or not, in public opinion, the Company we 
say, has examined the affair, it has heard discourses, sayings, and 
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counter-sayings, it has discussed, but it has decided nothing, it has 
endeavoured to avoid the difficulty by quieting the affair, following 
the practice of Genevese policy, when engaged with difficult ques- 
tions. At Geneva, in effect, they never solve such questions, they 
smother them. But the clergy could no longer successfully employ 
this means in the actual occurrence ; it described itself as well by 
its silence as by its language; for happily no middle ground was 
possible.” 

The Company, how ever, supposed it had found a middle ground. 
See the order of the day which it adopted after the most stormy 
sessions: ‘ The venerable Company, considering the article of the 
law which attributes to it surveillance of the instruction of the 
school of theology, after having heard the information and explana- 
tions which have been laid before it by several of its members and 
in particular by Messieurs the professors of the faculty of theology, 
accepts the assurance which has been given to it, that professor 
Cuastex has not had the intention of attacking the belief of mira- 
cles (or, as we read in another version, the foundation of revealed 
religion), and confiding in his wisdom for the future, passes to the 
order of the day.” 

Thus all that the venerable Company has known how to do, has 
been to have confidence in the wisdom of a professor who has giv- 
en such proofs of it,—leave it to him, and pass to the order of the 
dav! A lively indignation has been excited by such conduct in 
the hearts of all religious men. Men of the world themselves, 
unbelievers, have comprehended that according to the proverb, he 
who is silent, consents. ‘The clergy of Geneva, says the Nouvelliste 
Vaudois, in accepting the consequences of the nomination which 
it has freely and knowingly made, embraces frankly the principles 
of rationalism frankly professed by M. Cuasret, and it will espouse 
them in maintaining the professor. The effect is produced; the 
instruction of the faculty of theology at Geneva, has definitively 
acquired the character which has been for a Jong time attributed to 
it. Let the clergy then place itself on this elevated position.” 

We do not unite in these views of a journal, which professes, 
in religion, the dismal principles of the philosophy of Heeet. We 
desire, on the contrary, that the Company and the Faculty of Ge- 
neva should return towards Christianity. But can we hope for it? 
However that may be, we see that it is more necessary than ever, 
that our school of theology should subsist in Geneva, and we sup- 
pose that Protestant Christendom itself ought to desire it. What 
a triumph would it be for the world, if at the moment, when incre 
dulity exhibits itself plainly in the old school, the new one in which 
the truth is professed, should begin to totter, to falter, and which 
may God forever evert, to fall! 

Thanks be to God, during the nine years it has existed, it has 
always been able to go on; but during the last three months, it had 
nothing in hand, and had to borrow in order to pay its debts. The 
society still owes 20,000 Francs ($4,000) and from this time to the 
3)st of March, it must collect 42,000 Francs ($8,400) more, to en- 
able itto meet its engagements. The friends at Geneva have already 


given. The works of colportage and evangelization, also demand 
48 
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their efforts. We hope, therefore, that our friends in other lands 
will consider the necessities of a school, founded to confess and 
teach, in the city of Catvin and of THropore Brza, the great 
truths of evangelical Christianity. Try, dear brother, if you can 
do any thing in this regard, amongst your friends, and above all 
commend our work to God in your prayers. 
The Lord be with you, dear brother, and bless al! your labours. 
: . ’ ')D 7; 
M. Breckinridge, pastor, &c. &c. Meare D'Avsicne. 
Baltimore, U.S. A. 





In publishing the foregoing letter, we consider ourselves as lay- 
ing before our readers information of very deep interest on a sub- 
ject of high importance: and moreover as thus, most effectually 
opening the way for the accomplishment of the commission with 
which we are honoured, by its admirable author, on behalf of the 
important institution whose necessities and whose usefulness he 
sets before us, in so simple and clear a light. May we not ask the 
favour of our religious newspapers, to give circulation to this letter? 
And of our pastors and benevolent brethren in Christ, to take into 
serious consideration the noble and modest appeal made to them? 

Our sincere conviction is, that the world owes to Geneva a debt 
which its whole wealth could not repay. For who can tell how 
large a share of its civilization, its prosperity, its knowledge and 
its purity, has resulted from influences springing up there, and 
thence pervading the earth? We would not underrate any of the 
glorious fellow-labourers of CaLvtn: especially not LuTHEer, who 
was before him; nor ZuINGLe, early und intrepid as LuTHer him- 
self. But for noble love of freedom, deep devotedness to general 
education, and thorough knowledge and zeal in heavenly wisdom, 
—the world at large,—especially every branch of the wide spread 
Presbyterian churches of the world—is most signally the heir of 
Geneva—of Catvin. 

Now, the true disciples of the ancient Geneva,—the true spiritual 
brethren of Catvyin,—in the midst of national deadness, and ecclesi- 
astical apostacy, stand in their lot, simple, laborious, devoted, almost 
august; and tell their brethren of other lands their tale of sorrow and 
fidelity—and offer to us the deep and affecting privilege of restoring 
a portion of what we have so long enjoyed without reward. 

Brethren will we not do it? Will we not prove ourselves worthy 
of such blessings—sensible of the force of such an appeal ? 

We shall consider it a great happiness to be the channel of com- 
municating the gifts of our brethren of America, to those of Gene- 
va. Nay, if God’s s providence permitted, and the w ay were open, 
there is nota cause on earth, that we would go farther to plead, than 
this; that is, than the cause of which this is one most important 
branch. For we sincerely believe, that no desideratum of Christ- 
endom, nor of Clhiristianity in its large sense, is greater than the 
evangelization of the French race; nor any single means of effect- 
ing this, more promising than that afforded by the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, under whose care is the school of theology for 
which M. Merte D’Avsiene pleads.—May he find favour with 
the people of God! 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL ANNAN, M. D.g ONE OF THE PHYSICIANS 
AT THE ALMS HOUSE,—A RULING ELDER IN THE THIRD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BALTIMORE, &C. 





Sir :—From the 10th of March to the 9th of June, of the pres- 
ent year, you have devoted to me four most violent communications, 
several of them pretty long, in the political newspapers of our city. 
The last of these attacks, which my silence in regard to the rest, 
has caused to be the most virulent of all; you have used great 
efforts to get widely circulated. Besides printing it here, and dis- 
tributing it privately through the country, you have endeavoured, 
and in part succeeded, in having it re-published elsewhere ; and it 
would not surprise me to see the principal, Pelagian, Papal, Aboli- 
tionist and Universalist newspapers in the country make a lion of 
you, and give you a great and most cordial notoriety, 1 congratulate 
you on your new company and prospects; and myself on the un- 
erring instinct which leads those who hate me for truth’s sake, te 
love one another. 

Certainly you leave me no ground to undervalue your diligent 
malignity; and the contrast which it furnishes to your calm and 
measured zeal in the service of him whom you profess to have 
chosen as your Redeemer, is nota little edifying. It is I think,a 
principle in the science, which you tell us you have had such re- 
markable opportunities of acquiring, that all morbid excitements 
are prone to lavish themselves, at last, upon the weakest part of the 
system; in which case, there is ground to hope that the existing 
preternatural of commotion of your vanity, egotism, and malevo- 
lence, mav transfer itself to a far weaker developement, and so 
your personal piety be unexpectedly stimulated. 

Thd injuries of your former articles may go for what they are 
worth; I have passed them till now, without special notice—and 
will not recur upon them, farther than may be necessary, in explains 
ing portions of your present attack. If my conduct in this partic- 
ular should appear to need explanation, be so good as to read the 
fourth and fifth verses of the twenty-sixth chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs. ‘The precepts there seem somewhat conflicting. I have 
tried to keep them both; whithout, however, applying to you, the 
whole force of their naked terms. 

The attack which it is my present design to notice, divides itself 
into two general portions; the first, having reference to the Alms 
House ; the second being entirely personal. 

As it regards the state of the Alms House, I have little to say 
of a general kind, beyond what I have felt it my duty to publish ; 
especially in the April No., and in the notes to my prosecution for 
libel in the May and June Nos. of the Baltimore Literary and Re- 
ligious Magazine. Those who have attended to the progress of 
this business, know that I have never meddled with the department 
of the Alms Huuse with which you are connected, farther than for 
the purpose of showing that Maguire and his deputies in receiving 
a@ sane man as a mad-man, and that not only without, but: directly 
against law, thereby justified suspicion as to the motive of their 
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proceedings. And the only apparent object you could have had 
in writing your reply to my article in the April number of our 
Magazine—was to defend Maguire and propitiate the Catholic in- 
fluence of Baltimore; unless we are forced to conclude that you 
were actuated by a vanity panting for notoriety on any terms—or a 
malignity which forbearance only stimulates. 

The whole drift of the first division of your present article, is a 
masked defence of Maguire. A man was let into the Alms House 
confessedly against positive law, and so treated as to accomplish a 
particular result; and you write and quote authorities of rule and 
precedent apparently to prove that it was well done, to take in 
Stazer as a mad-iman when he was sane; to lock him up as such— 
and yet suppress his name from the physician’s roll; to take him 
in as mad, and let him out as sane, without authority of law, or 
advice of a physician, ineither case. Now, Sir, I shall not argue 
any of these questions with you. If you learnt at the hospitals of 
Edinboro’ and London, of which you talk so famiianly, nothing 
betier than that the pauper Hooper is competent, either in law or 
fact, to judge of Stazer’s madness; I am sorry tosay, you lost your 
lime, your money and your advantages. By the way, if you were 
really at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals in London, you know 
that neither of them are hospitals for insane persons; that in Guy’s 
Hospital, applications for admission (except where the applicant is 
suffering from an accident), are received only once a week: and 
that admission to St. Thomas’s (except as above) is only on petition 
signed by one of the governors: both hospitals being for “ the sick 
poor and those maimed by accident.” So that nothing whatever, 
in either, has any relation to the case of the mad-man Stazer, or the 
irregular and illegal treatment, of a Papist wishing to turn Protest- 
ant,—so laboriously defended by you.—A great many things, besides 
true knowledge and a love of truth and justice—may be caught in 
a hospital. 

In every part of your present publicauion there is a method of 
dealing with facts which is very embarrassing to me. Take an 
example from the portion now under consideration. You say, 
‘ Stazer was seen and conversed wiih by the senior student at the 
time.”’ Now hear all the students under oath. ‘ Dr. Turner, a 
resident student, has no distinct recollection of ever seeing Stazer 
in the Alms House.” Again: ‘ Dr. Reynolds, also a resident stu- 
dent, testified to the same effect as Dr. Turner.”” Again: * Mr. 
Skipwith, a resident student, was absent when Stazer was said to 
be there.” Mr. Hall, the only remaining student sworn, says not 
a word on the subject— (See pp. 251—8, of this Magazine; or any 
report of the trial for jibel). Now how am] to treat this extraordin- 
ary disregard of established truth? 

Take another example on the same subject. You use the name 
of Dr. Thomas E. Bond, in such a way as to induce those who 
have not examined the subject to suppose that he approves what 
you approve, in regard to the facts and circumstances of this part 
of our controversy ; indeed, in such a way as to make him, insome 
sort, responsible forthe whule case. Now hear Dr. Bond, speaking | 
on oath: ‘ No person is permitted to see a mad-man without a med- 
ical man in the Alms House consenting, no person is confined as a 
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mad-man WITHOUT THE CONCURRENCE OF SOME ONE OF THE MED- 
ICAL ATTENDANTS. No person was permitted to be discharged by 
the keeper without aN orpeR of the Board of Trustees, nor can they 
be received by the keeper without such order, except in extreme cases,” 
—(Page 261 of this Magazine, for June, or any report of the trial 
for libel.) Scr, it is painful to me to make these exposures; and 
useless to comment on them, 

Before I pass to the purely personal part of your letter, let us settle 
a matter which in so many ways, you have endeavoured to work 
up to the furtherance of your purposes. I allude to the case of 
Dr. Horwitz, Dr. Morris and myself. The facts are few and sim- 
ple. Dr. Horwitz wished to publish an article in vindication of 
his views of the Cosmogony of Moses: which views differed ma- 
terially from those of Dr. Morris; and coincided with my own. I 
declined publishing his article without such alterations as my respect 
and friendship for Dr. M. prompted ; these were agreed to, as far 
as I then considered necessary, and the article published during 
my absence in the west, in our December number for 1839. When 
I read the article, in Kentucky, I found it contained expressions 
in regard to Dr. M., which gave me great pain; and I immediately 
wrote, for publication, and addressed to him a letter which was 
“enlirely satisfactory” to him; all which was published over his 
signature and my own, in our number for February, above a month 
before you abused me so grossly, pretending falsely to do it on the 
account of Dr. M. Now to show you the true posture of this 
matter, notwithstanding all your well meant efforts to entangle it; 
let me say to you, that I have before me, a letter from Dr. M. post- 
marked two days before my trial began, and therefore just two days 
before your unbridled public villification of me commenced ; couch- 
ed in terms of friendship and sympathy most honourable to my 
character and grateful to my heart; and in terms of commendation, 
which modesty forbids me to repeat. 

Sir, you are as utterly incapable of appreciating the character 
and conduct of Dr. Morris, as you are of grappling with the learn- 
ing and abilities of Dr. Horwitz. When you force the public to 
contrast you with the one, you run the risk of making yourself 
odious ;. when with the other, ridiculous. 

There is anether point which had perhaps better be settled here, 
also. I said in the note on page 2535 of our Magazine, which has 
furnished the occasion for your last attack, that you had made such 
a publication, as to render it necessary, publicly to explain away 
portions of it, or give up your eldership; and that you had done 
the former, ‘‘so far as regarued a portion of your printed praises of 
papal priests and papism in general.’”’—You devote three para- 
graphs, making together a third of a column of a newspaper, to 
this particular matter. You say, ‘this is new to me.”’ What is 
new? Not that you printed praises ‘‘ of papal priests and papism 
in general?” The whole city knows this is true; and you do not 
deny it. Not thata most serious, extensive and decided spirit of 
dissatisfaction was manifested at these ‘‘ printed praises,” —in the 
congregation to which you belong? For I know, and I presume 
you also know, on unquestionable authority, that this was the fact. 
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Not that you did really make a public explanation of those ‘ print- 
ed praises’’—as you had before found it necessary to do, of a mis- 
statement in regard to the editor of the Patriot, on another part ol 
these same general attacks on me? For your explanation has 
been published with your signature attached.—Not new, to you 
surely, that an elder can lay aside his office without having charges 
brought against him before the church courts? F or there is on file 
with the session clerk of the Second Presbyterian church, written 
evidence, of no recent date, that you at least think he can.— 

W hat is it, then, that is new? I will tell you, Sir, whatis bran new 
to me, in this whole case. It is, that a man writing himself Christ- 
lan or gentleman, should solemnly, deliberately, and with all the 
sanctions of a public covenant with God and man, declare his sin- 
cere reception and adoption of a Confession of Faith, which ex- 
plicitely declares the Pope of Rome to be Antichrist, the man of 
sin, the son of perdition, and which, by an irresistible implication, 

pronounces the church of Rome a synagogue of Satan; and ther 
should publicly speak and write both as to time, manner, and matter, 
in such a way thatall men who hear and read without knowing the 
secrets of his position and designs, understand him to “ praise 
papal priests and papism in general.” Yea, so that his own de- 
fence of himself, goes only to this, that he is "neutral, or at least 
moderate, on these very questions! This, Sir, is new. And I sin- 
cerely hope that it may remain entirely unparalleled, at least as it 
regards the ruling elders of our ancient and upright church. 

‘In a matter so grave as this, into which your unsparing bitter- 
ness has driven me, it seems to me that all attempts at pretending 
diction and ornament of style, are worse than idle; they are con- 
temptible—almost wicked. I do not accuse you of having made 
them; and am ready to suppose, that your elegant leisure has 
been filled up with the study of the Humanities, as they call them 
in Scotland, where you inform us you have had such advantages ; 
and that the habits of refined society and literary effort, make quo- 
tation such a second nature with you—that the aptest thoughts i in 
the best terms, suggest themselves so forcibly as not to bear. rejec- 
tion. There isa deep and living instinct in the breast of man, 
which oft-times leads us to do marvellous strange things. Even 
without the force of habit, and doubly with its aid, he who does a 
noble action, is most likely to recall some noble parallel, and speak 
perhaps the sentiments, perhaps the very words of some great and 
virtuous man: while he who is about to do some deed of tripple 
baseness, would just as naturally recall from the stores of his mem- 
ory, corresponding deeds and words to match. Dare I say, Sir, 
that one of the oddest things in your whole case, is, that when you 
were in the very act of accomplishing what you intended should 
be the murder of my good name, you should quote the very words 
which the very worst character conceived in English literature, uses 
On an occasion precisely similar? ‘Honest, honest lago,’’ preach- 
es the value of a ‘good name’’—and stabs his victim with both 
hands! You, Sir, by a strange fatality of instinct, quote his words, 
with almost his own conviction and sincerity—and then perform his 
office of deliberate rancour, with nearly the same cool effrontery. 
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‘* Honest, honest Iago” thought like yourself, that men ‘will as 
tenderly be led by the nose, as asses are.” 

Let me now turn to that ‘ portion of this discussion,” which 
you say is ‘‘ much more disagreeable ;” viz., to that part which, as 
you say again, ‘is altogether personal.” Now, Sir, whose fault is 
it—first, that we have any ‘personal discussion,” and secondly 
that it should be conducted publicly? I will state the facts, as I 
understand them, and let the public judge. 

For more than five years before the publication of our Magazine 
for December, 1839, I cannot remember that we had any private 
intercourse, beyond the occasional and most general civilities of 
life; except on a single occasion, when I carried a letter for you to 
your brother, whom you expected I would meet at one of our 
Synods ; and when I came back to Baltimore, you allowed yourself 
to write me an insulting note—demanding the letter back, under a 
pretence that you thought, as | had brought back no answer, I must 
have neglected to deliver it—When after December, 1839, and 
in reply to an article in our number for that month, you undertook 
to write and publish newspaper essays nominally treating of a sci- 
entific topic; but using my name, and speaking of the journal of 
which I was the senior editor, with marked disrespect, and of the 
opinions held by the work and its conductors, and of the arguments 
by wh‘ch they were supported—with supercilious scorn: you can 
hardly*expect the public to believe that in a warfare thus begun, and 
continued through four subsequent, separate, personal attacks on 
me, through the political press, you could be in any sense the de- 
fendant, and I the aggressor. In our Magazine for March, 1840, 
I published a page and a half, noticing in respectful terms, your 
first and second numbers—all I had then seen; and noticing them 
at all, as I clearly stated, merely to show the light in which I 
viewed the whole question as made by Dr. Horwiiz; viz., as a pure 
question of Hebrew criticism, and not of geology at all. The 
re-publication of this short article in the Post, for which you hold 
me responsible—was without my knowledge; nor did I know the 
fact till long after it was done; so that your insinuations that I did 
it through another person—are characteristic alike in their error 
and their incivility ; and the argument set up on those suspicions, 
to prove me the general aggressor, is at once idle and false.—In 
reply to this, you attacked me by name, instead of attacking the 
work of which I was only one of two editors; contrary to the 
usual civilities of literary warfare: you did this in such a way as to 
make me personally odious if possible—not for my ignorance only, 
nor for my presumption only in differing from you, but for Dr. Hor- 
witz’s treatment of Dr. Morris, in December, 1839, and which had 
been fully, publicly, and satisfactorily explained in our February 

number; you did this in a daily newspaper, on the very day on which 
my trial for libel commenced—you being at the same moment a 
colleague of my prosecutor, and a witness in the case! To that 
publication I have never replied: a moderation which you have 
attributed to timidity, or conviction of error; and have since, three 
times in addition, and without any formal reply from me, gone on 
to write and publish the most malevolent and unjustifiable accusa- 
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tions against me. I declare to you, Sir, that I have met with noth- 
ing, even in your conduct, more surprising, than that in such a 
state of case you should venture to assert that you have acted 
throughout, only on the defensive. 

After all, however, you have shrunk before the naked facts of 
the case, even when set in the very weakest light in which your 
utmost ingenuity could place them; and consequently you fortify 
your absurd accusations by statements which are untrue, and reasons 
which are ridiculous. Thus you say of the first and second num- 
bers, published in the Post, and headed Geological Discussion, 
(being the two noticed by us, in our March number,) ‘‘Dr. B. knew 
full well that they came from my pen;’’ and so knowing assailed 
you “withthe most offensive personalities.” These statements 
are both incorrect; for there is no personality, much less an offen- 
sive One, against any body, much less against you, in the article to 
which you allude: and | did not know, when IL wrote it, that you 
were the author of the other papers: nay, I did not believe it when 
I first heard it. Dr. Horwitz showed me those two papers, and 
also an extremely severe article in manuscript against vou as their 
author; which | must say, being their author, you richly deserved. 
But lL urged him not to publish his answer, assuring him that, in 
my opinion, you could not be their author; since you not only 
professed to be a Christian, but had in the most solemn manner de- 
clared your belief in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
recorded your testimony against the fatal heresies of the church of 
Rome; whereas in these two papers, the author appeared to me, 
to rank enlightened defence of scripture truth in the same category 
with papal persecution, and actually used in regard to the Bible not 
only the arguments, but the gibes of infidels. The first certain 
knowledge | had that you wrote these articles, I got in a curious 
manner, on my way from Frederick to Hagerstown, in the latter 
pari of April, (after my trial was over) from a gentleman who told 
me, he heard you, during the progress of that trial, while its issue 
was uncertain, boasting of being the author of the attack made on 
me, the day it commenced ! 

But you support this fact by a reason. It is a novel process in 
logic, to establish a fact by a reason: proof being heretofore con- 
sidered the only method by which a fact can be established. That 
a gentleman who thinks he can gather the sense of a Hebrew text, 
better in the bowels of the earth than in the Bible, should attempt 
to prove a false fact by a childish reason, is not, however, altogether 
outof character. You say ‘my papers were signed L.N.”’ What 
then? L. N. stand for many things more naturally than for Samuel 
Annan ; as for example, they stand for Lusus .Vature, (moral as well 
as physical); also for Liquet Non, a form of speech (non liquet) in 
constant use by the ancients, whén they went to say ignoramus ;— 
and in plain English for even a plainer phrase, Literal Nonsense. 
But you say again, they are ‘‘the final letters of my name.” And 
what of that? They are ‘‘the final letters’ of many hundreds of 
names in our good city, besides the name samuel. annaN; from the 
name of samuEL EccLesTON, “ Archbishop of Baltimore,’”’ who 
sitteth on his throne, down through every possible gradation to 
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that of poor samuel browN, the coloured waiter in Fayette street, 
(p. 79, of the Baltimore Director,) or his namesake, the coloured 
labourer, in Forest street (p. 80). So to settle the matter, you add, 
‘the signature was patent to him when he wrote and published his 
paper against me.’ Here then is the proof on which you assert, as 
a positive fact, that I knew you to be the author of pieces, which in 
point of fact, I did not believe you wrote; viz., that L. N. are 
‘patent’ for Samuel Annan, and that I must necessarily know it! 
And upon this you proceed to attack me, with renewed bitterness, 
personally in the newspapers ; and upon this, rely to prove, that I 
am the aggressor! A more extraordinary exhibition of unruly pas- 
sion, and over-weaning vanity and self-conceit, certainly never 
came under my notice. 

I have been the more minute with these matters, because they 
constitute the sum and substance of all our recent relations; and 
clearly show the utter futility of the reasons urged by you to justify 
your persevering abuse of me, at a time and under circumstances, 
when every man, (but especially. every Presbyterian elder), having 
the heart of a Christian freeman, or even of a Protestant gentleman, 
in his bosom; might naturally have been expected to feel and act in 
a manner so different. Sir, your personal feelings and opinions, at 
this time, are to me, if | know myself, matters of supreme indiffer- 
ence ; indeed I am not sure, but that I should have more hope of 
pleasing God and meeting the approval of his people, when falling 
under your displeasure than when winning your approbation. And 
therefore [ think it is without the least mixture of personal animos- 
ity, that I declare to you, I consider your conduct in its personal 
relations, absolutely infamous; as it regards the cause of Christ, 
shocking treachery; and as a whole, worthy of the abhorrence of 
every good man. If any still doubt, let them read on. 

You do not, however, rest wholly in the defence set up, bad as 
itis; but go back seven years, for your original cause of offence, 
and for proofs of my being the aggressor from the beginning. The 
admitted cause of your earliest displeasure with me, then is naked- 
ly confessed to be this, that my famity did not employ you as phy- 
sician, when we settled in Baltimore. Sir, it isa very great satisfac- 
tion to me, that we agree at least on the ultimate cause of offence 
taken and given: and I will add, it is a singular gratification to 
my feelings, that even ingenious malevolence has not been able to 
produce one more serious in its character. 

There is said to be arule amongst our savages, that before any 
conjurer can prescribe for any of his tribe, he must begin by taking 
portions of all his own physic. You have reversed the rule; and 
require as a condition precedent, that your pastor shall not only 
take your physic, but also make his family, and to his ability per- 
suade all others to do so too. It is not easy to say, whether the 
Indian rule is harder on the doctors, or yours on the preachers. I 
decidedly consider theirs the more reasonable of the two: since it 
is far more logical to conclude that physic which does one man 
good may not hurt another; than to infer that because one man ts 
fit to preach, therefore another is fit to physic—yea, the fittest of 
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all.—Just establish your rule as a general truth—and there is an 
end of the pastoral relation on earth. 

But, Sir, let us be somewhat more precise. You say, ‘‘the next 
charge of Dr. B. is, that I left his church by his kind advice, decause 
his family would not employ me as their physician.” Is truth so 
offensive to you that you cannot copy it from a printed page? 
This is what I said: ‘* When the traverser settled in this city, as 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, Dr. Annan was a ruling 
elder in it; but taking offence that his pastor’s family had not en- 
gaged him as their physician (as he avowed)—he allowed the mat- 
ter so decidedly to affect his feelings and behaviour, that lo save him 
from difficulty and bring an unplesant matter to a close, the pastor 
kindly advised him either to give up his unhappy animosity, or vf he 
could not, to seek some other church connexion where his happi- 
ness and usefulness would probabiy be greater. He preferred the 
latter course.”’—(See Magazine for June, p. 253, note.) Are you 
not ashamed to pervert the simplest statements in so gross a way? 
The original setences on which all this part of the matter rests are 
such as these: ‘‘ It is very manifest that with your present feelings 
towards me, you can hardly expect to be profited by my poor min- 
istrations ; while with your present temper and conduct it would 
be folly in me, to expect any advantage to result to us, from your 
continued connexion with our congregation. But is separation 
from the church, or repentance and return to the exercise of long 
neglected duties, the proper remedy!” Again; ‘‘1 am not able to 
perceive how your connexion with our session can be of the least 
advantage to you orto us, so long as you neglect every duty inci- 
dent to that connexion.”—/( Letter to Dr. Annan, of July 19, 1833). 
Now can any thing be plainer than that you have mis-represented, 
both the original facts of 1833, and my statement of themin 1840? 

But let us suppose that I was in the wrong not to force my family 
(for the original offence was mine, only by imputation,) to employ 
you as our physician. This whole matter was distinctly explained 
to you seven years ago; and intentional offence disavowed in wri- 
ting: for I said to you as far back as my letter of July 15, 1835, 
that ‘‘the employment, by my family, of another member of my 
congregation to be their family physician’? was done ‘‘ under prov- 
idential circumstances :”’—and again in my letter of the 19th of the 
same month, thus: “I regret that Dr. Annan should have taken 
offence originally, and still more the tenacity with which he perse- 
veres in it; and not less than either, the conduct to which it prompts 
him, and the temper which induces him to justify it. As to the 
ground of that offence, I will only say, that if any disinterested 
person in the whole world, who is acquainted with the facts, can be 
found who will say that there was the least possible just occasion for 
offence, I will make whatever atonement that person shall direct.”— 
What more could I have done? 

And still farther, the records of the Session of the Second Pres- 
byterian church show that you were satisfied seven years ago, not 
only on that, but on the othes point of complaint now again renew- 
ed against me, and of which more presently; forthe whole corres- 
pondence between us was laid before the session, and the result 
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was that you withdrew your letters, and remained for eight months, 
after all difficulties were settled—not only a member, but an elder 
of that church! If seven years will not bar a matter of complaint 
like this, fully investigated and finally settled; there must surely 
exist a passionate desire to do damage to me, or service to your 
new allies. 

But still farther, you assign directly contradictory reasons for 
your own conduct. In J840, you say in print, that when I came 
to the city you supposed I would employ you, and proceed thus: 
‘« This I expected as a mark of confidence and friendship. J did 
nol anticipate any pecuniary compensation, because it is not our cus- 
tom to charge the pastors of congregations,” &c. Again: ‘tHe 
did not employ me. Of course I felt hurt that J had so little of his 
confidence and friendship,’ &c. Now hear some of the reasons of 
1833: ‘It is true I did feel myself aggrieved in relation to the cir- 
cumstances to which you refer, and that it was impossible after what 
I considered an injury in, to me, a vital point as regards the things of 
this world, viz., my subsistence, that I could have the same cordial- 
ity of feeling towards the author of the injury whether intentional or 
not.’ Again: ‘*F considered myself very seriously injured in my 
profession.” —( Dr. Annan’s letter of July 17, 1833). I declare, Sir, 
I consider these passages nearly as much alike as black and white. 

You say expressly, in 1840, that you did dot leave the church on 
account of the matters stated above: and then use this language, 
‘*T continued a member for eighteen months after he took charge 
of the congregation ; and is it probable that if I had been so griev- 
ously offended I would have remained for such a length of time? 
On the contrary, I had not the least intention of leaving the church, 
until I received what I regarded asa public insult from the pulpit, 
on the sapbath day. One of the gentlemen who usually went 
round with the bag, on the days of the monthly collection, sat 
Opposite to me, and on a certain occasion he nodded to me, and 
whispered that I should take his place. I declined, because I did 
not wish to interfere with the performance of his duty. Some de- 
lay occurred in consequence. Dr. B. observed it, jumped up, and 
in his most peremptory manner, spoke as follows: 

‘‘T have always thought it was the duty of the elders to take up 
the collection. If I have been mistaken, I will take care for the 
time to come to have persons employed to attend to it, so that it 
may be performed without delay, and that all things may be done 
decently and in order in the house of God.” ‘If the offence had 
been ten times greater than it was, the pulpit was not the place to 
give utterance to such areprimand. 1 wrote him a note the next 
morning, stating that I would not submit to such am indignity, and 
that I would prefer quitting the church. He informed me in his 
answer, that I could not leave his church without his permission, 
and that of the session. I sent him another note, in which I said 
I would leave his church whenever I pleased. Shortly afterwards 
he sent two of the elders asa committee of the session, to effect 
an adjustment, and get me to remain. IT declined, giving as my 
reason, that I found nothing but the most abject submission ‘to his 
dictation would enable me to avoid quarrels. This I could not 
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submit to, and it was therefore better, quietly to remove out of his 
way. Ina short time I paid my pew rent and abdicated.” 

In my course through life I have been obliged to examine and 
expose, not a few extravagant and wicked misrepresentations; but 
I cannot remember that I have ever seen as many untruths in the 
same number of lines, as are contained in the foregoing quotation. 
And I feel obliged, one by one, to point out many of them, and 
prove their falsity ; which I shall do, from the written correspond- 
ence between you and myself, and from the records of our church 
session, 

In the first place, let me say, there was never but one correspond- 
ence between us, about these troubles ; that consisted of two letters 
on each side, all written in July, 1833, and they all related to your 
‘‘anjury’’ and to your “ public insult.” That correspondence was 
laid before the church session on the 6th of August, 1833 (See 
Session Book, p. 66); the consideration of it laid over: Archibald 
George and John Wilson appointed ‘a Committee to wait on Dr. 
Annan and have a conversation with him.’’—September 3, 1833. 
‘‘The Committee appointed to wait on Dr. Samuel Annan, report- 
ed that after a conversation held with him, they obtained his consent 
to withdraw his leiters. It was ordered, on motion, that the Session 
Clerk hand over the same to Dr. Annan” (p. 69).—October I, 
1833. ‘The clerk reported that he had complied with the order — 
of the Session by returning to Dr. Samuel Annan his letters” (p. 69). 
—May 6, 1834. ‘ Application was made by Dr. Samuel Annan, 
through George Carson, for a dismission, to join the third Presbyte- 
rian church here, which was granted, and the clerk ordered to give 
a certificate of the same’”’ (p. 79). 

Now, Sir, look at these frightful records and then read your 
miserable statements. ‘‘ This I could not submitto,” says Dr. A. 
He consents to withdraw his letters, says the committee!! ‘‘Ina 
short time I abdicted,”’ says Dr.A. From and before September 3, 
1833, to May 6, 1834, says the record, Dr. A. remained, pretending 
to be satisfied and reconciled.—lIs it probable I would have remain- 
ed such a length of time, demands Dr. A. The record replies, 
there was only one correspondence, one dispute ; that occurred in 
July, 1833, and you left in May, 1834; which gives just the same 
number of months, days, and hours, whether you apply them to 
your ‘‘injury’”’ orto your “ public insult ;” and your letter of July 
17, 1833, says expressly, ‘‘ 1 never have made complaints” of the 
former, till after you made them of the latter! !!—Dr. A. says the 
insult was to him, and gives the personal circumstances. His letter 
of July 17, 1833, says, ‘‘the public reprimand’ was given to 
‘‘some members of the session.’”’—You now say, that you wished 
to leave the church, for the “ public insult :” but in 1833, you wrote 
that you only wished to resign the eldership, and ‘‘ would gladly 
avoid” ‘“ withdrawing altogether’! !—Now you say, “I wrote him 
a note the next morning (after the reprimand), stating that I would 
not submit to such an indignity, and that I would prefer quitting 
the church.’’ But the correspondence shows, that your first letter 
was of a totally different kind ; and was so vague, as to the ground 
of offence, as to be misunderstood ; and that you had no wish to 
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quit any thing but the eldership.—You now say, ‘‘ He informed 
me in reply, that [ could not leave his church without his permis- 
sion, and that of his session: whereas my first reply says not 
one single syllable about your leaving the church at all; but relates 
to your resigning your office only.—You proceed: ‘I sent him 
another note, in which [said I would leave his church whenever 
I pleased ;’’ whereas that second note, a copy of which lies open 
before me, was intended to open more fully your grounds for wish- 
ing to resign your eldership, only ; and you therein distinctly say, 
‘I would prefer continuing a simple hearer in your church”! ! You say 
again, ‘* He sent two of the elders,’ &c.: whereas the records of 
the Session show that I never met that body from July 2, till No- 
vember 1, 1833; that is from before the date of your first letter to 
me, till after the return of your letters to you by the session clerk ; 
the fact being, that I was dangerously ill or absent from the city, 
for nearly four months.—‘“ To effect an adjustment, and get me to 
remain. I declined;’’ these are your statements. The facts are, 
you did not decline, if their object was that stated by you,—for 
you remained eight months: and the ‘adjustment’ submitted to 
you was just this, to take back your letters and behave yourself, or 
expect to be dealt with; and such was the impression your con- 
duct produced on the minds of the session—that when you asked 
for a dismission eight months afterwards—there were very serious 
difficulties about granting it, and but for my urgent interposition in 
your behalf, it probably would not have been granted; and was at 
any rate (unless I greatly err) granted in an unusual and qualified 
form. 

This is an appalling catalogue; but it is not complete; and one 
of your statements demands a more particular refutation. You say, 
“ Dr. B. observed it, (that is, your refusal to take up a collection, ) 
jumped up, and in his most peremptory manner, spoke as follows: 
I have always thought it was the duty of the elders to take up the 
collection. If I have been mistaken I will take care for the time 
to come, to have persons employed to attend to it, so that it may 
be performed without delay, and all things may be done decently 
and in order in the house of God.’’—This scene occurred, as you 
say, on the day before the date of your first note, therefore if you 
are correct, on the l4th of July, 1833. Let us see the minute errors 
which hére, as every where, vitiate every thing you say. For ex- 
ample, you say ‘‘monthiy collection;” whereas there is a sessional 
record (p. 64) on the 4th of June, not only proving that the collec- 
tions were week/y, but also appropriating them to such objects as 
would appear to commend themselves to every loyal Christian heart, 
viz., the first Sabbath in the month, to contingent expenses of the 
church; the second, to the poor; the third, to Sunday Schools ; the 
fourth, to the cause of tract distribution. Again, there were at that 
time, ten Ruling Elders in the congregation ; while there were but 
three bags for collection, at that time, in the body of the church ; so 
that some arrangement and designation of persons was indispen- 
sable; and you, Sir, being the youngest elder, and the most un- 
profitable in all other respects, might have been justly expected, 
by the other elders, to aid in this service: and the notion of its 
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being somebody elsc’s duty, and not yours , (which is the reason 
you give for refusing to perform it)—is strange enough. 

But, Sir, let me say, first; that whatever w eakness | might have 
been guilty of, and whatever offence I many have committed, vou, 
the youngest and least reputable of ten elders, were the only one ‘that 
ever suggested to me, that they were grieved at what I said; you, 
one of the most unprofit table of a church numbering then about 
three hundred members, were the - one that ever complained to 
me of the particular act under review ; you, were the only person, 
in a congregation amounting then to six or seven hundred souls, 
that ever called me to account about it; - while with one accord, all 
of them who have known, have condemned your conduct. Second- 
ly ; as soon as I knew you were offended, I disclaimed all intention 
to give you offence ; as soon as I heard your false statement, now 
renewed in a new form, at the end of seven years, I assured you, 
you were in error; you were induced by the session to acquicsce 
in the view which they and I, and every body else but yourself, 
took of the matter, and to withdraw your letters: and yet, at this 
distant pericd, you reiterate the original mis-statement, In a more 
exaggerated and obnoxious form than at first—and urge it against 
me, as though it had never been denied, disproved, settled, acqui- 
esced in for eight months, and your withdrawal permitted under 
the impression ‘of these facts. 

But, sir, above all—you have distinctly, deliberately, and I fear, 
with full knowledge, mis-stated the facts, as it regards my conduct 
on the 14th of July, 1833. In my letter of the 19th of that month, 
the matter is fully explained: let me quote the passage: “The 
** ground on which your last letter places your proposed resignation, 
‘is different from what I surmised. But even now it is wholly 
‘ personal ; and what is worse, founded on a mis-statement Inju- 
‘jurious tome. You sayitis ‘simply on account of the public 
‘€ reprimand,’ which, as you assert, | gave to ‘some of the members 
of the Session on last Sabbath forenoon,’ and which was, you 
suppose, intended principally for you. ‘The statement to which 
I suppose you have allusion, was, as nearly as I can remember, 
in words, and exactly in substance this ; ‘ that I had observed fora 
short time past, some delay and confusion in taking up our weekly 
collections ; that I felt a deep interest in these collections, because 
they constituted the principal part of our contribution, to several! 
important objects ; that [ was not sure it was the duty of the 
elders to take up collections; and if they thought it was not, or 
from any other cause wished to decline it, | had reason to hope 
our deacons would do it; ; that as the elders had heretofore done 
it in this church, | hoped they would take the subject into con- 
sideration, and decide it before next Lord’s day; so that all 
things might be done in order in God’s house ; and that this sug- 
cestion was publicly made, rather than in a meeting of the Ses- 
‘‘ sion, because many of the elders rarely, and some never attended 
** our sessional meetings. —Now, Sir, | will not attempt to express 
the surprise with which 1 learn, that it is ‘simply’ to protect 
yourself from the repetition of this, or such a reprimand, that 
‘* you insist on putting off duties, assumed with all the solemnities 
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“of ordination vows.’-—I will quote another passage from this 
letter: it isthe closing one. ‘ This correspondence, on my partt, 
“is atan end; and if your resignation is not withdrawn, before 
‘‘ the time indicated in my former letter, I shall of course accord- 
‘‘ ing to your request, cause it to be laid before the session, together 
‘ with this correspondence, embracing any thing you may wish 
‘farther to advance; leaving the whole subject in that case to 
‘‘ take whatever course our excelient standards may require.’’ 

Now compare your statements in 1833, with mine of the same 
period, and both with your account of the same transaction, in 
1810: remember, it was my conduct that was to be explained, and 
of course by all possible laws, if I was willing to explain away 
offence, I was to be allowed to do it; remember the explanation 
was given on the fifth day after the act, and therefore when every 
thing was fresh ;—that you did not by word or deed deny the literal 
truth of that explanation ;—that the Session with full and personal 
knowledve of all the facts, proceeded on the admitted, exact truth 
of my statement; yea, and that you acquiesced in the conclusion 
to which they came, withdrew your letters, and remained eight 
months, in your former relations; remember, Sir, all these over- 
whelming facts—and then ask yourself, what ought every honest 
man to say of your present conduct and statements—the result of 
seven years of meditation! I protest, that the whole seems to me, 
to stamp upon your proceedings, a character eminently disreputable 
—nay, flagitious. 

And now, Sir, | have performed a duty, most painful to me: a 
duty which I have put aside, to the farthest degree that my judg- 
ment and sense of propriety wouid allow; pretermitted, till my 
forbearance appeared to myself a weakness, and was scoffed at by 
you. I have done it with perfect conviction, and simply as an 
office required at my hands, by my character, my position, my 
Master. ‘To that Master I appeal, with humble, but with absolute 
confidence. I beseech him to judge between you and me. I call 
him to witness that, while I have given myself to his service, in 
constant, difficult, self-denying, and sometimes dangerous labours ; 
you have not only failed to stand forth for his name and cause, as 
became your calling and station, but you have cruelly, falsely, ma- 
lignantly, endeavoured to hinder, yea, to destroy me. May the 
Lord Jehovah judge between us, even as he has judged between me 
and all who have heretofore hated and pursued me for his sake. 


Yours, in sincere pity, 


Rosert J. BRECKINRIDGE. 
Baltimore, July, 1840. 
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FOURTH PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF THE PAPAL BISHOPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue following notice of this gathering of the Pope’s lieges, is 
cut from a Papal newspaper, and 1s full of glorification: 


‘* About I1 o’clock on Sunday morning the 17th inst., a numer- 
ous procession, comprising thirteen prelates, a large body of cler- 
gymen, clerical students, and others, appointed to serve in the 
sanctuary, moved from the Archbishop’s residence around the Ca- 
thedral on the south side, and entered the great western door. 
Seldom has it fallen to the lot of our citizens to witness a more 
impressive scene than that afforded by this procession. The Cross, 
the well known emblem of redemption, was borne at the head. 
The richness and variety of the costumes of the second tier of 
clergymen presented a most gorgeous spectacle; but when the 
prelates appearec, advancing with solemn step—their splendid 
vestments and mitres reflecting the rays of a clear sun—the effect 
was indescribable, and the dense mass of spectators that filled the 
Cathedral yard, testified their admiration by the most respectful 
conduct. As the procession entered the church the choir struck 
up an enlivening march, which added much to the grandeur of the 
occasion. 

‘ At the end of the solemn pontifical Mass, which was celebrated 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop, the Rt. Rev. Dr. England delivered 
one of those powerful argumentative discourses which have so justly 
earned for him the first distinction as an orator and a dialectician. 
In the course of the week he delivered four other sermons no less 
able than the first. So great was the interest taken in his sermons 
by citizens of all denominations, that the Cathedral, spacious as it 
is, was repeatedly filled to overflowing. 

‘‘ A funeral service for the deceased prelates was performed on 
Thursday last, when Bishop Purcell pronounced a highly beautiful 
and appropriate discourse. He dwelt eloquently and pathetically 
on the learning, the virtues and the zeal of the lamented Bishop 
Brute, by whose death the diocess at Vincennes has been recently 
plunged into the deepest grief. 

‘The sessions of the Council were held every day last week, 
and terminated on Sunday, when Dr. England again preached, 
taking for his subject ‘‘ the marks of the church.” 

‘‘ Besides the Archbishop, the following prelates took part in the 
deliberations of the council: Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
Bishop of Bardstown; Rt. Rev. John England, Bishop of Charles- 
ton: Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. Louis; Rt. Rev. De- 
Forbin Janson, Bishop of Nancy and Toul, and Primate of Lor- 
raine—present on invitation of the Prelates; Rt. Rev. Benedict 
Fenwick, Bishop of Boston; Rt. Rev. Michael Portier, Bishop of 
Mobile; Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, Administrator of the 
diocess of Philadelphia; Rt. Rev. John Baptist Purcell, Bishop of 
Cincinnatti; Rt. Rev. Anthony Blanc, Bishop of New Orleans ; 
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Rt.Rev. Matthias Loras, Bishop of Dubuque; Rt. Rev. Richard 
Pius Miles, Bishop of Nashville; Rt. Rev. Celestine Rene Law- 
rence Cuynemer De la Hailandiere, Bishop of Vincennes. Rep- 
resentatives of different religious orders were also present.” 


Upon this the editor of the New Orleans Native American news- 
paper, remarks as follows: 


‘Let any American take the trouble to investigate, and he will 
discover that every man mentioned above is a foreigner. 

‘* Thus we perceive that a tremendous and overshadowing foreign 
hierarchy have taken possession of our land, with millions of foreign 
fanatics under their absolute control, and that each of these Papal 
dignitaries is sworn to exercise implicit obedience to the papal 
mandate, and that according to the papal Bull which we published 
in our last paper, that mandate is to put down slavery in all lands. 

‘‘ What have they to do bait to wave that fearful edict, (which we 
doubt not has been concocted to foster the sectional divisions in 
our country on the subject of slavery,) and thus to promote the 
success of the foreign conspiracy against our republican govern- 
ment, to which we have so often alluded.’ 


We believe Mr. Eccleston is an American: as to the rest, the 
Native American is right enough. 
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[Continued from page 33!.] 
THE GOSPEL MYSTERY OF SANCTIFICATION, 


By the Rev. Wm. Marshall.— Abridged. 
No. V. 


Assertion V. The practice of holiness cannot be attained by any 
endeavours while we continue in our natural state, but is a blessing 
of the new state, given in Jesus Christ and partaken of by unton 
and fellowship with him. 


Ir is a common error of those who are in a corrupt natural 
state, that they seek to reform their lives according to the law, 
without considering that their state must be changed before their 
lives can be changed from sin to holiness. Some are so near the 
kingdom of God, while they are in a natural state, that they are 
convinced of the spirituality of the daw, and they struggle with 
great earnestness to subdue their inward thoughts and affections to 
the law, and to perform every known duty with their whole heart. 
They are strongly convinced that holiness is absolutely necessary 
to salvation, and deeply affected with the terrors of the Lord, and 
they labour in vain to reform the natural state instead of getting 
above it in Christ. They judge that they are able to practice holi- 
ness because they are not compelled to sin, and may abstain from 
it if they will, or they think that if they do their best, Christ will 
do what is wanting, by assisting them with supplies of saving grace. 
But in proof that while we are in our natural state, (that 1s, deprav- 
ed and under the wrath and curse of God,) we cannot attain to 
holiness, consider, 

Ist. If all endowments necessary for a holy life can be had only 
in a state of union and fellowship with Christ by faith—and if faith 
itself is solely by the power of Christ, coming into the soul by his 
Spirit, to unite us to himself—who does not see,*that the attainment 
of holiness by our most vigorous endeavours, while we continue in 
our natural state, is altogether hopeless ? 

2d. We must be born again, before we can be holy, John iii. 3; 
we are created in Christ Jesus unto good works, Eph. ii. 10. But 
if we can be holy, in our natural state, there can be no need of 
being born again. 

od. It is positively asserted, Rom. viii. 8, ‘‘ They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” The apostle speaks of being in 
the flesh as the cause of sinfulness, and of being in the Spirit as 
the cause of holiness. The cause must be different from the effect ; 
sin is a property of the flesh, or something that dwelleth in the 
flesh, Rom. vii. 18,—therefore by the flesh is meant more than the 
act of sinning. By the flesh is meant the nature of man, as it is 
corrupted by the fall of man and propagated from him to us, and 
to be in the flesh is to be in a natural state, as to be in the Spirit is 
to be in a new state by the Spirit of Christ dwelling in us, Rom. viii. 
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9; John iii. 6.—So that the apostle hath said enough to make us 
despair of becoming truly holy, in our natural condition. 

4th. The same is taught, Eph. iv. 21—24, by the putting off of 
the old man. The old and the new man are two contrary states, 
containing in them, all things that incline and dispose us to sin or 
fo holiness. The old man must be put off before we can be freed 
from the practice of sin, Rom. vi. 6,7; and therefore we cannot 
lead a new life until we have first gotten a new state in Christ. 
The meaning of the apostle is the same, Rom. xiii. 12—14, where 
he directs us to put on the Lord Jesus Christ, as the means where- 
by we may cast off the deeds of darkness and walk honestly, (or 
rather honorably,) not fulfilling the lusts of the flesh. 

Sth. Our natural state hath several properties that wholly disable 
us from the practice of holiness. Qne is the guilt of sin, and there- 
fore by nature we are children of wrath, Eph. il. 3. Another is an 
evil conscience, either denouncing the wrath of God against us, 
and inclining us to regard him as an erring, or else blinded, and so 
hardening us the more in sins. The third is evil inclination—siz 
that dwelleth in us—the law of sin in our members, bringing us into 
captivity to the law of sin and death. It is a fixed propensity, 
lusting against the law without any deliberation, and therefore its 
lustings are not to be prevented by any diligence or watchfulness. 
The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed cau be, Rom. viii. 7. How vain then 
to plead we can do good if we will, when our minds and wills are 
enslaved to sin? ‘The fuurth is, subjection to the devil, the god of 
this world, who blindeth the minds of them that believe not, and 
taketh them captive at his will, 2Cor. iv.4. Thus we see that by 
nature we are dead in sins, Eph. ii. 1, and you can no more bring 
it to life by the mosi vehement motives and endeavours than you 
can resuscitate a dead body by chafing and rubbing. You can stir 
up no strength in the natural man, for he is without strength, Rom. 
v.6. You can rouse up no good quality to holy action, for there 
is no good thing in you, Rom. vil. 18. 

Gth. This doth exempt none that are in a natural state, from ob- 
ligation to holiness of life, nor render their sins excusable. Those 
that account their impotency a sufficient a for them or others, 
show that they were never truly humbled for that great, wilful trans- 
gression of all mankind in the bones of Adam. Inability to pay 
debt does not excuse a debtor who has lavished away his estate ; 
neither doth drunkenness excuse the mad actings of a drunkard, 
but rather aggravate his sin. And our impotency consists not in a 
mere want of executive power, but in the want of a willing mind 
to practice righteousness. Naturally, we love it not, but lust against 
it, Gal. v. 17, and hate the light, John iii. 20. If men in a natural 
state had a hearty love to true holiness, and a desire and sincere 
endeavour to be holy and yet failed, then they might plead that 
they were compelled to sin by an inevitable fate, but none can 
plead this, because none endeavour to render holy obedience out of 
true love to God, until God hath begun a good work in them, and 
he will accept their ready mind, though they fall short in performs 
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ance, 2 Cor. viii. 12. Inability to do good will no more extuse 
them who love to sin, than it excuseth the devils. 

7th. Man’s inability to do good does not make it a vain thing to 
preach the gospel to him, and to exhort him to true repentance and 
faith in Christ, for our design is not to raise them to holiness in 
their natural state, but to raise them above it to Christ, that they 
may repent and believe. ‘Though they cannot do this by their 
natural strength, the gospel is made effectual by the Holy Ghost 
accompanying it, and quickening and giving faith in Christ. ‘‘ The 
gospel is the ministration of the Spirit that giveth life,’ 2 Cor. in. 
6,8. Itis mighty through God, 2 Cor. x. 4. It dependeth not at 
all upon the power of our free will to make it successful, for our 
conversion, because it conveyeth into the soul that life and power 
whereby we receive it. 

Men in a natural state may have strong conviction of the infinite 
power, wisdom, justice and goodness of God and of the judgment 
to come, and of the everlasting happiness of the godly, and the 
ruin of the godless, and these convictions may stir them up to utter 
excellent sayings concerning God and godliness, and to labor with 
great earnestness to be in all things obedient to God,—yet all this 
may be forced, they having no real liking to God or his ways, and 
but for the fear of everlasting fire, they would little regard the 
enjoyment of God in heaven. Yet these men are not the least 
beholden to the goodness of their nature for these shows of hohi- 
ness, or their abstaining from sins. If God should leave them to 
themselves, as they deserve, they would grow past feeling in wick- 
edness; but God who can restrain the burning of the furnace 
without quenching it, can also restrain the working of natural cor- 
ruption though he do not destroy it. He hath appointed many 
means to restrain our corruptions, as the law, conscience, judg- 
ments, rewards in this life, magistrates, human laws, necessity of 
daily labour and the means of grace, God hath gracious ends in 
restraining sin,—for instance, that his church may be preserved, 
his gospel preached in the world, and that these natural men may 
be ina better capacity to receive the instructions of the gospel, and 
they who are not truly converted, may enjoy more of God’s good- 
ness here and less torment hereafter. Vile and wicked as the 
world is, we have cause to magnify and praise the free goodness 
of God, that 4t is not worse. 


[To be continued. | 
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{SNOTICES, RECEIPTS,.ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 


DEFERRED Norices, ComMpLere To Jury 16. 


P. M. Lowardsville, 8. C., for Rev. W. H. Harris, incloses us $8, which, 
with $2 paid in October, +838, pays in full to the end of 1839: and the direction 
changed to the P. O. above named.—Rey. B. F. Stanton, Prince Edward Co., 
Va., ‘directs us to put the name of Samuel W. Venable of Farmville, in the place 
of his own, on our list; Mr. S. (whose account we state at his own request) sab- 
scribed, January, 1837—to Jane. 1840, inclusive, three and a half years, $8,75; 
he has paid $5; leaving nen now due.—John Aberdeen and Wm. Allen, of 
Versailles, Ky., have sent us $5, which pays for two copies of the Magazine for 
one year, to begin with May fa to get the particular articles written for, would 
require these gentlemen to go back several years; and if they will commission 
some friend to call on us, we will select sach monthly numbers, from the beginning, 
as contain the matters written for; and as far as we can supply them, hand them 
over, without charge: our present series, on the subject they speak of, docs not 
embrace one-fifth of the matter they allude to: we are obliged by the pamphlet 
sent; and not a little surprised at its contents, and at one of its signatures.—P. 
M. Versailles, for Col. Wim. Blackburn, directing the Magazine to be stopped: will 
Mr. Kinkead be so good as to return us the numbers for this year, if they remaiu 
in the office? they are valuable to us, since, that which some of our friends are 
unwilling to take even for nothing, others are desirous to get by paying for: 
** many birds of many kinds, many men of many minds :°? most proverbs 
have some little truth in them.—TIn reply to the suggestions about the copy of our 
Magazine sent to Scott’s Ferry, Albemarle Co., Va., we can only say, the direction 
on our mail book, is just as it is said it should be—and that the number is regularly 
and carefully mailed: we regret, but cannot remedy the irregularity complained 
of: as a ‘‘ new broom sweeps clean,’’ perhaps Mr. Niles will stir up any careless 
P. M. that Mr. Kendall, may have overlooked.—Samuel Taylor, Esq., of New 
York City, $5, which pays till July, 1839.—George ‘Todd, Salesbury, Somerset 
Co., Md., $2,50, for 1840.—Wm. Handy Esq., Princess Ann, Somerset Co., 
name added from July. 

Dr. A. W. Mitchell, of Philadelphia, $5, which pays for 1839 and °40.—E. 
D. McMasters, $12,50; $7,50 of which pays for his subscription for 1838, 397 
and 40; and $5 for Mr. V. King and R. Marshall, of Madison, Indiana, for *39. 
—A. Symington, of Philadelphia, $7,50, which pays for 1838, °39, and °40.—P. 
FE. ae of Ebenezer P. O , 8S. C., $2,50.—Rev. Charles Stafford, Greenville 
P. O., Bond Co., Hlinois, $2,50.—Rev. J. W. Grier, $5, for 1838 and 1839.— 





¢ 

tev R. W. Dunlap, St. Augustine, $5, which pays for °39 and ’40.—Kev. 5, 
Hodge, Shiloh, Tenn., $2,50.—Rev. H. McLaurin, N. C., 62,50.—Rev. Dr. W. 
A. McDowell, Philadelphia, $5, which pays to the end of 1840.—fev. J. B. 
Spotswood, Baltimore Co., Md., from Jan. ’40, and back Nos. from Jan. deliver- 
ed.—Letter from M. G. Youce, Danville, Ky., directing us to send the Magazine 
to Hiram Cassells, Cypress P. O., Union Co., Ky., (who, if we mistake not, is 
a friend of our childhood, whom we have not seen for twenty-eight years;) and 
to Rev. E. Hart, Morganfield, same County, both commencing with May, 1840; 
we cordially accept the suggestion that Mr. H. should act as agent for our Mag- 
azine.—A. N. Halsey, of New York City, $5, which pays in full to the end of 
last year, when he discontinued.—Gen. EK, C. Carrington, of Halifax Co., Va., 
$5, in full, to the end of this year—Rev. Dr. Howe, Columbia, 8. C., name 
added from May, 1840. 


BEING NEAR SEAFORD, Delaware, early in June, we were informed, by a 
friend, on behaif of the P. M. at that place, that onr Magazine directed to Messrs. 
H. and C., to that P. O., was not taken out. We find these gentlemen charged 
with our journal from the beginning; which up to June, 1840, is five and a half 
years, and the aggregate amount against them $13,75; credited by—nothing at 
all. Now we have no doubt these gentlemen are worthy, just, yea, pious men— 
for they are both ministers of the gospel: and we think it quite possible they may 
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have paid somebody one er more years’ subscription; probably for all they ever 
got; and farther still, that they never got more than a year or two of our Mag: zine. 
but, the whole case, even considering all of us blameless, presents a specimen, 
by no means unusual, of the mode in which the periodicals of the country are 
sustained. We are convinced we have worked for nothing, bard enough to have 
made a good living, at any mechanica! trade; and that we have sent our Magazine 
to subscribers, from whom we have received nothing, to an amount that would 
pablish it entire, for a whole year. But we have some noble friends: and after 
ail, the world, though pretty bad, may be got along with; for you become used 
to the evil, aftera while. Wedo not know whether Mr. Converse ever got used to 
the mask that grew to his face; but we are beginning to get so used to him, that 
we never see any thing particularly worthy of the aversion of every right-minded 
and and true-hearted man, that we don't think of his newspaper; and the next 
time we see it, there is an even chance that the thing is there. 


IN ANSWER to enquiries, we say, that where it is equally convenient to our 
subscribers, notes on the banks of the middle and eastern states are, of course, pre- 
ferable to us; but we take, at par, all notes current where the subscriber lives, 
Where a single subscriber lives at a place, or where no conveniences, except 
the mail, exist for remittances, we are fully satisfied with payment once in two 
years ($5) from distant subscribers, Many, it is true, do better; some, not quite 
so well. —Let us reiterate, we never undertook this work, desiring or ex pecting to 
make any thing; and we may add, money would not have seduced us, IN any 
quantity, to do, to be, yea and to suiler, what it has brought upon us. We only 
ask, that our work be sustained, 


WE RECEIVED, in due course of the mail, a long printed letter, which we 
have not taken time to read—and nota very short written one, on part of the 
same big sheet; both signed B. M. Palmer, and the whole having the Charleston, 
S. C. post mark. \We were truly surprised that Dr. P. should so far forget himself, 
as to write us a letter like this; and feel grieved at the necessity which obliges us 
to say so, in ths public manner. We speak only of the written letter; after 
reading which, we thought our penance sufficient, without wading through three 
foolscap pages of close print, on a controversy purely local, and settled above a 
year ago: one with which we had nothing whatever to do, and were never con- 
sulted about it, till its cases was over. If he has suffered wrong, does it redress 
that, for him to write nncivil letters to gentlemen, who are not only strangers to his 
griefs, but nearly so to his person? ‘That was a good prayer taught by Paul to 
bis brethren of Macedonia; viz., for deliverence from unreasonable men.—(2 
‘Thess. ii. 2.) 


We CANNOT FURNISH the tracts written for. No. I. is out of print—and 
we have no means to print No. [[. withal.—During the first seven of our series of 
recent lectures on Papism, we distributed gratuitously about 10,000 tracts of various 
kinds, on the Papal controversy: which left us considerably in arrears, on that 
score. ‘The recent prosecution pats the profit and loss account of the Magazine 
(if it bears it-—which it should, us it produced it) in such a state, that no help to 
the tract account can be expected, for years to come, from the profits of the Mag- 
azine, even if it goes on to prosper. At present, therefore, our matters stand so 
deplorably minus, on both these, that we cannot publish tracts. Now to help the 
Magazine we ask for nothing but a good list of punctual subscribers, about a 
thousand strong: let this be anderstood. As to tracts, we will publish a series 
like No. 1, as large as the Christian public pleases; only give us the means. We 
will write for nothing; we will select for nothing; we will correct proof for noth- 
ing; we will do as we have long done, the work of author, editor, publisher, print- 
ers and clerk; not only for nothing and cheerfully, but to the last particle of our 
strength; working, as we have done for years past, Sourtech hours a day. But we 
must do it all honest/y; and therefore the public must find the money, to purchase 
paper, type and ink.—This the public has not done.—Meantime, the Archbishop 
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and Clergy of Raltimore, are publishing thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of 
copies of monthly tracts; and dispersing them over the nation: of which we 
are glad with all our hearts; and we can’tsay we should be very sorry if we heard 
that these tracts, or some other means, had seduced enough people to Papacy, to 
rouse the country and shew it the real position of things. ‘The truth 1s, that the 
Papists are far more active than the Protestants: and as a general rule, more dis- 
posed to make efforts to promote their views.—Does the merican Tract Soct- 
ety’s Committee of Publication, no longer feel any interest on this important 
subject? Can the Presbyterian Board of Publication, devote more properly a 
large portion of its means, than to that great subject, which has been the special 
mission of the church for three centuries; and which we are glad to see the Board 
has not wholly passed by ?—Or is there no hope of forming a Protestant Tract 
Society, commensurate with the nation and adequate to the present crisis ? 

The Magazine has been regularly sent to Mr. Otterson, directed, *‘ Berkely Co., 
Va.,’’ having a more particular direction by the favour of the P. M. at Hedgeville, 
the numbers since March, have been sent a second time.—By order of Mr. C. A. 
Smith of Baltimore, we send the Magazine, beginning wih May, to Rev. Philip A. 
Strobel and Mr. John H. Phifer of Concord, N.C.—Prof. Ry ors, Ohio University, 
$5, for 1840 and 1841; and the numbers for Feb’y, May and June re-sent: we 
hope Mr. Niles’s deputies will get things exact in the.P. O. Department after a 
while; indeed they do pretty well; but it is a great cross both to printers and 
readers of periodicals, to have them mis-carried: by and by, when the members 
of Congress have less motive to send wagon loads of franks, the fair trader will 
have a better chance.—The name of Capt. E. M. Donaldson, of York, Pa., added 
from July, by order of D. K.; and that of Rev. Samuel Wilson, of Merrittsville, 
Pa., from same date, by order of the P. M.—Rev. Theodorick Pryor, of Notto- 
way Co., Va., $5, in full, for 1840 and 1841.—Rev. Dr. J. 'T. Edgar, Nashville, 
Tenn., $5, of which $1 66 2-3 cts., pays for A. W. Putnam, Esq_., of that city, 
new subscriber, from May (which is as far back as we can furnish the numbers at 
present) to the end of this year; and the balance in full for Dr. E. up to the same 
period.—James H. Sayre, Jonesville, Union District, S.C. name added from May 
last, and and back numbers sent.—In answer to Mr. C. W. H., of Millgrove, N. 
C., we say, that the Rev. Mr. 8S. Frontis, of Salsbury, N. C., appears to owe only 
for last year and this far in this; say a year and a half, $3,75, and discontinued. 


RETURNING Reason. Rev. Joshua Leavitt, editor of the Emancipator, 
says, in a long editorial headed ‘* The London Anti-Slavery Conference’’—in 
the Emancipator of June 18; that Wm. L. Garrison is “ a reckless adven- 
turer who has staked his fortunes on his ability to overturn all government, 
and abolish alllaw.’’ If Mr. Leavitt had always kept as nigh to sound sense 
and solid fact, in his opinions and statements, we believe verily, he had been able 
to produce now, far more proof of his infallibility, than the Pope. 


SinGuiarR Discovery in the science of numbers. The Pelagian General 
Assembly, assert in their Narrative on the State of Religion—that they constitute 
three-fifths of the Presbyterian church, as it stood in May, 1837. Itis, of course, 
impossible to suppose, that these persons, should make such a statement, with full 
knowledge of its notorious untruth; and equally so, that they should make it at 
hap-hazard. We are, therefore, obliged to conclude that some discovery has 
been made in ‘ figers,’ by this body, which authorises them to say that 2 are 
three-fifths of 5; no doubt a branch of the same occult rule, by which in 1838, 
one-fifth of the Assembly, became the whole body. ‘The force of the rule, it 
appears, is gradually reducing, and may, like the variation of the magnet, finally 
go over to the other side. If 1-5 be all, in 1838, and 2-5 be only 3-5 in 1840, 
what will be the proportion of the force, and the power of this occult arithmetic 
in 1843, when their powerless consociation is to meet again? ‘There is such a 
thing as p/us on the minus side; that is, so much less than nothing. We shall see. 
By the way, is the Mr. Kirk, who made and blazoned this discoyery, in 1840, 
the same gentleman who holds and teaches that Christ our Saviour, would never 
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have made wine miraculously, if he had only known the evil use that would be 
made of his conduct in that particular ? 


Tue Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., for this year, have been received. They are, as usual, full of inter- 
est, and we will notice them more at large hereafter. Meantime we have observed 
two or three defects, in running our eyes over them, which it seems well to point 
out. (1.) The adding of the column of churches, page 402, is wrong; the whole 
number is 1769, and not 1673, as stated,—the error being 87 churches, We may 
mention that ten Presbyteries do not report the number of churches in their bounds; 
and allowing them to contain pretty nearly the average of the remaining Presby- 
teries (85 divided into 1760)—the actual number of churches in our connexion 
would be 1967—which is perhaps about the true number: showing an actual error 
in the minutes of nearly 300 churches too few. (II.) We observe that the form 
of a Presbyterial report, exhibited on page 408, still omits the head for miscella- 
neous collections, directed to be put in, by the Assembly of 1838; and the want 
of which is so sensibly felt by the churches, and so materially vitiates all our 
returns, ‘lhere is plenty of room for another column: may we call the attention 
of the stated clerk of the Assembly, and that of our churches and presbyteries to 
this matter? It is exceedingly important that our returns be accurate; and yet by 
the schedule now given, fully one third of the whole charitable collections in our 
bounds are not reported;—such as these, for the Bible cause, the Tract cause, 
Sunday Schools, Colonization, &c., with all local and temporary charities. All 
this might be corrected, and the whole truth told,—if the printed form were cor- 
rected according to the order of the Assembly of 1838; and the churches would 
carefully report. ‘These things are really of high importance: for statistical 
knowledge is an important element, of all practical knowledge, that is of any 
use. (IIf.) Weare very sorry to see the minutes still thickly defaced with hon- 
orary titles; the more especially as the Assembly of 1839, passed a standing 
order forbidding this. The thing is infinitelyabsard. What would be said if each 
of these persons should do individually, what they here do collectively; and 
sign their names like the Indian, Big Man Me Captain Johny? And yet this 
very thing is done: for these Minutes are the account which these persons give of 
their own proceedings !—But, we must contend, that this evil practice is worse 
than ridiculous: it is positively against the simplicity, the modesty, the dignity of 
our pure and scriptural system; it is against the spirit and tendency of the gospel 
itself; and it ought to be abolished by our church courts. We mean, its use in 
their Minutes, is of the character now given. As to a general crusade against all 
human titles, we never entertained such a notion; we only object, but we do pos- 
itively object, to the ecclesiastical recognition, in this formal and improper way, 
of such things.—We intended to remark on a few other points; but pass them by. 














